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The Painting 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: 


Reprints of this advertisement, which appears in the current issues of 
American Farm Youth, Scholastic Magazines, Boys’ Life and 


obtained free by writing General Motors, Department of Public 
Relations, Room II-170K, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


ABC Network, coast to coast. 


that grew into an Automobile Finish 


Ii’s a red-letter day for a lot of folks in this mellow New England 
town 80-odd years ago. 


For, after months: of work by craftsmen and artists, another stage- 
coach is ready to roll toward the Golden West. ; 


Everyone in the neighborhood wants to see the sturdy new beauty, 
gleaming brightly in its many coats of varnish—and bearing a 
genuine oil painting right smack dab on the front door. 


Yessirreebob, things must be getting pretty civilized out West. Not so 
long ago, all they had in vehicles were rough covered wagons. Now 
they’re using fancy stagecoaches, complete with real colorful works of 


/ 
art! x x * 


That’s the way it was when our country was young and, as you’ve 
learned in history, things moved pretty slowly. There was plenty 
of time to build a coach by hand, time even to paint a picture 
on the door. 


But slow methods wouldn’t:work when automobiles began to step 
up America’s rate of living. 


It took as long as 30 days just to dry the finish on cars—and 
America wanted many cars fast. 


True, black enamels dried fairly quickly. But men of General 
Motors wanted to give car-owners a choice of many beautiful 
shades—without the impossible problem of holding countless cars 
in storage while their finishes dried. 


Then along came lacquers that were fast-drying and could be 
made in many shades. And GM men quickly seized the opportunity. 


They’ve since cut painting time to just three hours from bare 
metal to gleaming finish. And they’ve come up with a range of 
hues that would bring a gleam to the eyes of those old artists 
of the stagecoach. 


At GM’s color studio there is now a ‘“‘library”’ of over 4,750 colors 
and shades to pick from. Each one has been tested under the worst 
weather conditions. And each year selections are made for the 
entire GM line—with about 80 used for all 1950 models. 


It’s the kind of modern craftsmanship that makes GM cars better 
in so many ways—in looks, in action, in all-round satisfaction. 


It’s the sort of thing that makes owners of GM cars say—‘‘You 
just can’t beat them for value!’’ 


"PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE ¢ BUICK ¢ CADILLAC ¢ BODY BY FISHER ¢ FRIGIDAIRE 


YOUR KEY TO GREATER VALUE 


GMC TRUCK & COACH ¢ GM DIESEL * DELCO * UNITED MOTORS. SERVICE ¢ AC SPARK PLUGS 
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Open Road for Boys, are available upon request. Also, in limited 
quantities, the interesting booklet, ‘‘Metallurgy and Wheels,"’ may be 


Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the 
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Your Workshop for This Month 


Material of General Interest 
Announcement of the Contest Winners and Next Year's Instructor ...... 
To Our Reader-Editors 
Outdoor Games 
What Do We Mean When We Say 
Books for Children—Reviews 
Books for Teachers—Reviews 
Fifty Years Ago in the Normal Instructor 
Time for Teachers Meeting—Editorial Page 
Teacher of the Month—Earnesteen Milstead 
Is Miss Candid Your Counterpart? 22 
Experiments in School Camping Herbert Montgomery 
First Class Mail 


Art Appreciation 
Waldo Peirce’s “After the Show” 


Visual Aids 
“After the Show”—Waldo Peirce 
A Day at the Farm—Frontispiece 
A June Calendar 
A Great American Born in June—Daniel C. Beard 


Units and Lesson Materials . 

Science Activities for June—Seat work 

They Are at Home in the Water—Stories to Tie In with Science 
Lily Pond Dwellers Mabel C,. Olson 
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Antarctic Visitors Lee Wyndham 

A Summer Unit on Ranch Life........ Mark M. Evans and Frances M. Baldwin 

Making the Most of the Circus.. Ruth Anne Korey 


Harriet Garrels 
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Charles Beck 


Primary Stories 
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Boy Sceut Ant 


Stories for Older Children 
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Edith Ward 
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Program Material 
Camping Trip—Song 
A Flag for Flag Day—P lay 
The S.S. Club Meets—Play 
“I Lift My Lamp”—Play 
Who Likes a Picnic in "the Woods ?—Play 
Verses for June Days 
Uncle William's Secret—Play 
The Hop-i-ty Toad—Song 
I'm an Elephant—Song 


Handwork 
Peanut Figures from the Circus 
A Wastepaper Basket for Dad 
A Father's Day Card and Gift 
The Circus Is Coming to Town 
Cireus Tent and Side Show 
Rocking Circus Toys Toni Cherpes 
A Merry-Go-Round Horse Eldah Burk 
A Variety of Vacation Handwork aie aaraned for All Grade Levels 
A Fish Decoration Caroline Slattery 
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Walking Circus Cutouts Ruth Upham 
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A Variety of Vacation Handwork Suggestions for All Grade Levels 


Day by Day (June Classroom Activities) 
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Thi Yaw d- \NSTRUCTOR 
td a biunty Yoo! 


More superintendents and supervisors placed The Instructor on approved lists. 


More schools purchased The Instructor for classroom use. 


. More manuscripts were submitted, thus affording a greater variety of material 
from which selections could be made. 


More material for each grade level was published: 71% Primary; 69% Middle; 
61% Upper. 


More letters of praise from teachers, supervisors, and principals came our way! 


COMING— xu Lien Pelt 
INSTRUCTOR 4 “22-57 


We want to give you a peek into next year’s Instructor. We are planning ten big 
issues with the emphasis on material for use—practical units, stories, handwork, plays, 
and songs that will fit right into your classroom program. 


In the questionnaire you asked for a return of your old favorites and you can count 
on all of them being back. You liked having the primary and middle grade stories 
where you could easily find them. You wanted both descriptive and outline units. . 
You felt that plays for individual grades help you most. You asked for handwork that 
would give each child something to do or make in your class. Material has already 
been ordered to fulfill your wishes to the very best of our ability. 


We are also busy on the innovations that you asked for. Kindergarten and special- 
class materials were high on your list. You asked us for colored pictures and maps for 
your social studies, and we plan to deliver. (It was logical of you to request them, for © 
our large-size page makes The Instructor a “natural” for visual education.) And 
speaking of visual education—there will be some fresh, practical articles showing you 
how to take photographs, make film slides, etc., in your own classroom. 


Now that we know your exact preferences in articles, we can plan to give you those 
discussions on classroom control and the solving of specific problem cases that you re- 
quested. You asked to be kept up to the minute in what’s going on in education, and 
we will keep you posted. By way of surprise, we have planned some new features 
which are designed to make the magazine your special partner for all next year. 


That’s all for now. We'll be seeing yoy in September. 
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1st Prize 
AcROSONiC PIANO 
Built by BALDWIN 





300 prizes in allf 
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; cacherw.. Students. Wusie Lovers! 


. It’s easy! Simply complete this statement in 75 additional words or less... 


"MUSIC PUBLISHERS CAN BETTER SERVE MY MUSIC 
NEEDS AND DESIRES BY---” 






Enter as many times as you like. It is not necessary to send a $5.00 order with your Contest Entry, 
but your purchases from the Theodore Presser Co, during May and June must total $5.00 for each 
entry you submit. 




























Your order may include any of our broad lines of music and merchandise— 


¢ World's largest stock of music of ail publishers e Music career cases, stands, etc. 


e For summer reading—books of all publishers— * Handy teaching aids 


Music—Fiction—General e Musical toys and novelties 


e Records for every taste— : ‘ : ; 
RCA, Columbia, Capitol, Decca, etc. ¢ China with a musical motif 
¢ Children's Vinylite records at new low cost ¢ Music awards and prizes 
e Music and record cabinets e Artistic fashion jewelry—by Coro 


Send now for catalogs and brochures—Use the handy coupon on Page 62 
We'll send them promptly—so you can enter the contest in plenty of time. 


> Send your orders to: THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Send your contest entries to: PRESSER MUSIC CONTEST 
P. O. Box 189 
New York 46, N. Y. 
& RULES FOR THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY CONTEST 


1 All you have to do is to complete the following statement in not 5 This contest is open to all, except employees of Theodore Presser 


more than 75 additional words on the subject ‘‘Music Publishers Company and their advertising agencies, as well as the families of 
Can Better Serve My Music Needs By ..."’. Write on one side only such employees. All entries must be written in English and must 
of any plain sheet of paper and be sure to print your name and be the original work of the contestant and submitted in his or her 
address plainly. own name. 


6 Entries will be judged by the Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation, 


2 To be eligible, contestants must purchase—at consumer prices— 
nationally-known contest judging organization, on the basis of 


ot least $5.00 worth of music or merchandise from Theodore Presser 
Company during the period May 1, 1950 to June 30, 1950. Orders- originality, sincerity and aptness of thought. Judges’ decision will 
should be sent directly to the company and should not be included be final. Duplicate prizes will be awarded in the event of ties. 
with the contest entries. It is not necessary to make a single purchase Winners living outside of the United States will be responsible for 
amounting to $5.00, but purchases of ‘On Sale” and ‘On Approval” payment of duty on prizes if such duty is collectible in the country 
merchandise may not be included in the $5.00 total. You may to which the prize is being sent. 

enter as many times as you wish, but each entry must be covered 


by $5.00 worth of purchases at retail prices. 7 All entries become the property of Theodore Presser Company and 


none will be returned, Winners will be notified by mail and a com- 


3 Mail your contest entries to: plete list of winners sent to all contestants requesting same and 


PRESSER MUSIC CONTEST enclosing a self-addressed stamped envelope with their entry. A 
complete list of winners will appear in Etude, the Music Magazine. 


WIN ONE OF THE 3QQ 


P.O. Box 189 
New York 46, N. Y. 


4 All entries must be postmarked not later than midnight, June 30, 
1950 and received not later than July 15, 1950. Be sure to use the 


Rca of postage, as postage-due letters will not be Pp & | Z f S S a 0 W N 0 be 
OPPOSITE PAGE! 
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New Horizons in Teaching 





Suggestions we hope you 
































When six year old trots off to school, 
parents are apt to heave a sigh of re- 
lief and sort. of let the school take 
over for the next five years. For be- 
tween Ist and Sth grades, a child is 
relatively tractable and quiescent; 
ostensibly not so in need of parents. 


To be sure children now prefer their 
school fellows to their parents. 
Mother and dad are regarded as 
pec uliar Methuselahs. And this age 
is embarrassed at signs of affection. 
* | Yet the load might be more evenly 
divided between parentsand teacher. 


Perhaps teachers, through parent- 
teacher groups can attempt to get 
closer to the-parents and so to ex- 





. The satisfying chewing of refreshing 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM seems to help 
you keep alert and light hearted so that 
your work goes smoother, easier. Ever try it 
when marking papers? And, what a wholesome 
tréat for children without hurting appetite. 


will find interesting and helpful 


Those “BETWEEN YEARS” Ages 6 to 10 


BASED ON STUDIES by Martna B. RANsOHOFF, 
Lecturer‘on Child Psychology, University of Cincinnati 


plain to them how very much they 
are needed now. It’s home-and- 
parents more than school-and- 
teacher as you know, in which the 
sense of security is rooted, 


It’s during these years, a child is 
learning property rights and has an 
exaggerated respect for fair play. 
Do parents realize this—and do they 
lean backwards to be understand- 
ing, just, fair and frank? 


Teachers might stimulate more par- 
ent-child projects, suggest more 
games, hobbies, trips that could 
bring parents and children more 
close. All so important in coping 
successfully with turbulent teens. 
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Questions 


. Which is bigger, Brazil or the United States? 
. What was the first capital in the Americas? 


3. Where are Philadelphia, New York and 
Brooklyn? 
Answers 
1. Brazil is bigger, by 250,000 square miles. 
2. Sao Salvador da Bahia, in Brazil, 
1549, 
3. Philadelphia, New York and Brooklyn are 


towns in Brazil. 


you have more questions about Brazil and 
want‘to know the answers, write to the 


BRAZILIAN GOVERNMENT TRADE BUREAU 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 


founded 








Depaul S$’ 


UNIVERSITY 





(Fully Aceredited) 





SUMMER 


FOR TEACHERS — JUNE 26 to AUGUST 2 





a, A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 
or in service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and ap- 
Chicago roved methods of presentation. While in Chicago you can combine prof- 
ha ble study with Chicago's many advantages. Bulletin upon request. 


COLLEGE.OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. 1, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill. 





SCHOOL 





A NEW HOBBY! 


Fascinating handicraft for 

boys and girls of all ages. ~ - 
Mokes gifts, novelties for 4 

@ penny of two apiece. t 


Sunday Schoo! Teachers — 
Vacation, School and Comp 
Counselors — write for free 
illustrated folder. 
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To Our 
Reader-Editors 


Although we in Dansville are not 
addicted to betting, we, couldn't 
help making some conjectures on 
just how many returns would come 
in when the questionnaire was put 
in our March issue. We even made 
a few rash estimates as to the exact 
number of replies which we would 
be likely to receive. Our bets (if 
you could call them that) varied 
from 200 to 600. When the mail 
brought a regular deluge of replies 
the most daring estimate fell far 
short of the mark. 

Seriously, with so many of our 
readers showing such a keen inter- 
est in the magazine, and being so 
generous with their time, we felt 
more deeply than ever the high 


| trust that is ours. We learned that 


| as in twelve other countries, 


our influence extends not to one 
section of the country alone, but 
that readers in every state, as well 
are 
looking to us for guidance and 
help. 

We wish that we could print 
many of the fine letters that were 
written in conjunction with the 
questionnaire. They contained im- 


| pressions, analyses, and suggestions. 





| putting out a finer, bigger, 





Some of them must have taken 
hours to prepare. We wish that we 
had sufficient time to acknowledge 
each one separately, but to all you 
reader-editors we want to say a 
deep and fervent thank-you. 

We are entirely convinced that 
elementary teachers are among the 
finest, most sincere people in the 
world. You are devoted to your 
tasks, generous with your time. 
With it all, you maintain a sense 
of perspective that makes for well- 
rounded personalities. The best 
way to express our gratitude is by 
and 
more useful Instructor next year. 
When the September copy reaches 
you, look it over proudly and know 
that in your own way you sérved 
as one of its editors. 


E. G. H. 


Club Exchange 


We are not including the Club 
Exchange in the June issue, be- 
cause teachers and pupils would 
not have time to answer before the 
school year ends. If you wish a 
Club Exchange notice published in 
an early fall issue, send it by June 
15. Tell where mail is to. be sent 
after school begins in September. 
Notices must be concerned chiefly 
with the exchange of correspond- 
ence, give complete addresses, and 
be signed by the teachers them- 
selves. Address: Club Exchange, 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

Mr. Thomas L. Bradford from 
Ontario, Canada, whose item re- 
questing correspondence appeared 
in the Club Exchange in our April 
1950 issue, received over two hun- 
dred and fifty letters by April 10. 
As there are only seven pupils in 
grades five to eight in his school, it 
is nearly impossible for them to an- 
swer every letter, but they will try 
their best. 






s. 
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PLANNED AND 
CORRECTLY DESIGNED 


the only block shapes needed 
for 15- 











to-9 year olds! 


FISHER-PRICE 


STEP PLAN 


Educational 
131LO CIK§ 


Long past their trial stage, Fisher-Price 
Step Plan Blocks have been widely 
accepted as needed educational equip 
ment. ‘‘Fisher-Price Blocks have been 
exceedingly popular and are one of our 
prized play materials,” writes the director 
of a famed nursery school of one of our 
leading Women’s Colleges. 
Fisher-Price Blocks are large enough to 
give a child a feeling of reality and 
accomplishment in building projects 
They are heavy enough to develop little 
muscles. They embody all of the 12 basic 
shapes approved by modern educators 
They match and fit. Made of pondeross 
softwood, sanded smooth in natural 
finish, they will not splinter and may be 
washed repeatedly. The natural nap of 
the wood supplies an adhesive quality, 
causing the blocks to adhere slightly 
when children build- with them. 

The Fisher-Price Step Plan encourages 
building activities in keeping with the 
child’s age. It provides increasing oppor 
tunity for more elaborate building as he 
grows physically and mentally. The 
Fisher-Price Open Stock Plan allows fot 
group construction that is limited only 
by the children’s own imagination. 
Compare the low prices and high quality 
of Fisher-Price with other similar blocks. 
Specify Fisher-Price and your budget 
will go further. Write today for catalog, 
specific age recommendations, school- 
room assortments and special insti 
























tional prices. 
FISHER-PRICE Joys 
EAST AURORA, ERIE COUNTY,N.Y 
NEW YORK OFFICE AND DISPLAY 
SUITE 417, 200 FIFTH AVE. BLDG. 
2 APPLICATION $] 
PHOTOS v 


Finest real photo copies, size 24x%% 
double weight, silk (not glossy) 
Made from any photo or print. 

returned if not satisfied 0 
returned unharmed. Prompt 


OLIVE BROS., Will 
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Instructor Subscription Agency, Dan: 
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a Outdoor Games 
¥ 


3 Animal Chase 


- Kindergarten 


This game is a good climax to a 
study of circus animals. 

Formation: One child is chosen 
to be the animal catcher, and faces 
the other children standing in line 
some distance away. This line rep- 
resents the goal, or zoo. 

Action: One child in the line 
secretly gives to the other players 
the name of some animal. He then 
approaches the animal catcher and 
describes the animal they are going 
to represent. The other children 
advance to within a few a feet of 
the catcher where they stand while 
being described. As soon as the 
catcher guesses the name of the 
animal described to him, he starts 

chase them. ‘Those whom he 
catches become animal catchers 
with him and help catch the other 
players. The last player caught 
becomes animal catcher for the 
next game. 


Throw Ball 
Grades 1-2-3 


Formation: One child is chosen 
to be the thrower and stands on 
home base. The rest of the chil- 
dren stand at various places on the 
playing area. Another base is lo- 
cated about twenty feet behind the 
thrower. 
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Action: ‘The thrower tosses the 


ball as far as he can in a forward 
direction; then he circles the rear, 
or secondary, base. The first field- 
er to have two hands on the ball 
runs with it to the home base. If 
he can place the ball on home base 
before the thrower gets. back there, 
he is the thrower in the next game. 
If the thrower is successful three 
times in succession, he chooses a 
player to take his place. 


Fire on the Mountain 
Grades 4-5-6 


Formation: Players form a dou- 





ble circle and all face center. Those 
on the inside represent trees (T) 
and players on the outside circle 
{O) take their places behind the 


ttees—one behind each tree. One 
# Player, chosen as the lookout 
(“It”), stands in the center of the 





circle of trees, 





hp 
° 
< \ 
f 

on “X 
& ° 
f 

Tree 











Action: The lookout cries, “Fire 
on the mountain! Run! Run!” 
and begins clapping. Players on 
the outside circle begin running to 
the left. After they have gone 
around the circle at least two times, 
the lookout stops clapping and takes 
his place in front of a tree. The 
runners do the same. The runner 
who cannot find a tree becomes the 
lookout, and the former trees be- 
come the runners. The game con- 
tinues as long as desired in the 
same manner. 





Broncho Tag 
Grades 7-8 (boys) .: 


Formation:. Players stand in a 
double circle ‘facing’ center. The 
outer circle -players, the riders, 
place arms around ‘the ..waists of 
their partners, the bronchos. Two 
players are chosen. as chaser and 
runner. They, stand outside the 
circle. ; 

Action:, At a signal, the chaser 
pursues the runner and attempts 
to tag him before he can escape by 








catching .,hold of a rider at the 
waist. The rider tries to prevent 
the runner from catching hold by 
keeping his broncho between him 
and the runner... When-the runner 
succeeds in catching'.a rider, the 
broncho of the group becomes the 
new chaser-and the former chaser 
becomes the runner. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: These games are re- 
printed from Everyday Games for Chil- 
dren, by Carl A. Troester, Jr., a book 
just issued by F. A. Owen Publishing 
Company, Dansville, N.Y., publishers of 
THE INSTRUCTOR. 





No, this isn‘t a flood of volcanic lava. 
It’s red hot coke being thrust from a 
coke oven just before being rolled into 
a quenching tower. Here it will be 
cooled by air or by thousands of gallons 
of water. 















You already know that coke, proc- 


essed from bituminous coal, provides 
the carbon that makes raw ore into 
iron. But you may be surprised to learn 


that while these ovens are baking coal 
into coke, they’re also distilling the 
chemical elements which are used to 
make nylon, aspirin, perfume, sulfa 
drugs, synthetic rubber and almost 
200,000 other things. That’s why it’s 
true to say, “Everybody uses coal.” 





In modern mines, quality control depends 
on constant chemical checks. Here a mine 
chemist “bakes” a carefully-weighed spec- 
imen to determine its exact ash content. 








To help make coal’s importance to our economy 
clear, here’s a new illustrated booklet, CoaAL AT 
work. Documentary pictures show how coal lights 
cities, powers transportation, helps make materials, 
provides chemicals, serves homes, shops and stores. 


Send coupon for free specimen copy. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 




















Bituminous Coal Institute, Fduc. Dept. I 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


Please send me a free, specimen copy. of the new 


illustrated booklet, coaL aT WorK. 


Name 





Street 





City 


Zone___ State 





i 
{ 
{ 
I 
I 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
I 
I 
I 
I 
! 
I 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 


Name of school 
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Osterbrook 


FOUNTAIN PENS 


“Le? You Choose The Right 
Point For The Way YOU Write 





Choose your pen from a writing 


angle... and you'll choose an 


Esterbrook. That’s because the 
Esterbrook Fountain Pen offers 
you the world’s largest variety 
of point styles...lets you choose 
the point that’s precisely right 
for you. 






Matching 
Pencils 


$2 and $3 








To select 
Or replace.. 
here’s ali 
= you do 


Fountain 





Pens rd 
2 to $g% ~~ 
- ™. 
7 
= \ 
—_— -s, / ‘ 
# \ 
, wt i) | 
\ ZW / a | 
a i 
“oP 
y / 





hs ACCOUNTING , 
\encee SHORTHANG,/ Ss 


Mey 
~—- 


—— 
“=~, 


od 


“—— = 





1 
' 
i 
A 


BOOKKEEPING |” 


7 
mae” 


‘ ¢* 
GENERAL WRITING , ~ 
ss 4 


oe _ i 
In case of damage, you can replace 
your favorite numbered point 
yourself—instantly — without 
sending your pen‘ back to the 
factory. All. pen counters sell 
Renew-Points for Esterbrook 





Fountain Pens, ‘35c and 85c. 


Gsterbrook 


Fountain Pen 
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(Contributors, 
Take DNote! 


We are desirous of increasing 
the number of ‘teachers who are 
sharing their ideas, plans, and de- 
vices through our columns. When 
you complete a unit or play or 
handwork project, or try out an 
original game that is successful, 
why not send it to us so other 
teachers may benefit from it? 


How To Suspmir MATERIAL 


1. Use double-spaced: typing on 
one side of plain white paper 842” 


x 11”. (Keep a carbon copy for 
yourself. ) 
2. State number of words in 


manuscript. 
Primary stories: 
Upper-grade stories: 


400-800 words. 
1000-1200 


words. 

Articles: 1500-1800 words. 

Units and plays: not more.than 
2000 words; preferably less. 

3. [ype name and address at 
the top of each .page. Use your 
given name. Pleasé indicate Miss, 
Mrs., or Mr. | 


4. State teaching position (grade 
or subject, name and location of 
school). 

If you are sending drawings, 
photographs, or samples, be sure 
to pack them properly.. Place name 
and address on back of each item. 

6. Submit seasonal material five 
months in advance of month it can 


be used (by June first for the 
November issue). 
7. Enclose postage for return of | 


samples and manuscript not used. 

8. Mail all contributions postage 
prepaid to THe INstructor, Edi- 
torial Department, Dansville; N.Y. 

9..Refer to specific’ directions 
given in the urtments when 
submitting contributions. to “Let’s 
Laugh,” “Girls and Boys,” “Teach- 
ers’ Help-One-Another Club.” 


, " 
uti 
: 


Tue Eprror’s ANGLE 

1. Coftributors should not sub- 
mit a manuscript to more than one 
editor at a time. If a contributor 
wishes to send his manuscript to 
a second editor, he should check 
with the first editor and if it is. not 
being considered for immediate 
publication obtain its release. 

2. Although we pay for all ma- 
terial used’ we do not quote prices 
or promise acceptance in advance. 

3. All «manuscripts are carefully 
considered. 

4. It is not possible to comment 
on contributidbns returned. 


Make Your School 
Housecleaning Pay! 


Now is the time, as the closing 
of school is at hand, to recheck the 
handwork which was correlated 
with units, activities, and projects 
carried on by your pupils during 
the past year. .Select the most 
successful and original, and, as 
soon as convenient, write brief de- 
scriptions of the material. Méail 
your manuscripts, together with 
samples of thé work described, to 
Tue Instructor, Editorial De- | 


N.Y. 


partment, Dansville, 









Science Teaching in Grades Made Easy 


SCIENCE KIT COMPLETE WITH MANUAL 


Stansi Science Kit for Grades jg 
now ready. It contains all materi- 
als for doing over 100 simpie clags. 
room science experiments— in heat, 
light, electricity, sound, m« ‘hanics, 
etc., etc. Can be used for years, 


Now science becomes fun, for pupils 
learn through these simple experi- 
ences. The Teaching Manual is easy 
to follow and a great time-saver for 
teacher. 


WHAT THE KIT CONTAINS: 
1. Over 90 items of science equip. | 
ment. | 


2. Workbook of 120 simple sci | 
ence experiments. 


Handsome wooden 








Price complete with Teaching Manual $39°° 


and All Equipment in, wooden chest 


Science Text, Book can be pur- 
chased separately for *$1.25 


STANDARD SCIENCE SUPPLY CO. 3. chest for 











ASSPINS MEDALS \ 












fp» Gold Pinted 48 
"2 Sterling Silver 50 
@ 1-10 Gold Filled 86 9 
Silver Plated $1.00 $. 95 Gold Plated ) $m 
R 20 Each Gold Pisted “1,20. 1,15 | ‘ 
Sterling Silver $2.00 Sterling Silver. 140 1.30. Sterling Silver. * 
Combination Silver 6.56 $ 1-10 Gold Bitied 1.80 1.70 Gold Filled Lo 
and Gold . 
10kt. Gold 7.00 - SPECIALISTS. of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Club Pim 


eS SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York 7, N.Y. 


per cent Federal Tax. 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 











Since 1885 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS 





Member NATA 
Efficient — Dis- 


UNITED TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Suite 5, City Bldg. Telephone 10-J 


criminating - 201 Main Street, East Jordan, Michigan 
Reliable Na- ORGANIZED BY SCHOOLMEN 
AGENCY i 1 Servi BACKED BY YEARS OF TEACHING 
“ ona wervice P 
and COLLEGE h DEDICATED TO SERVICE FOR THE TEACHING | 
for Teachers PROFESSION 


BUREAU 


FOR SCHOOLS THAT NEED TEACHERS 
FOR TEACHERS WHO NEED JOBS 
VISIT, CALL, OR WRITE US FOR FULL 
INFORMATION 
LYSLE & JOHNSTON, beenaae * M. GILPIN, 
Manager Manager 
“UNITED IN SERVICE" 


and Schools. 





Correspondent 
Agencies: New 
York City and 
Spokane, Wash. 


| - HOME OFFICE: 
: 25 E. Jackson Bivd. 
| Chicago 4, Ill. 




















"A Good Teachers oy * 

















THE | Yates-Fisher 





DAV!S 


SCHOOL SERVICE “a: 
We can do wonders for Grade Teachers 
529 Stuart Bidg., Lincoin 8, Nebraska 










a 


1000’s GRADE TEACHERS NEEDED-— Entire Wet 





ee ee 


ROCKY M7 TEA CHER: RW - including Coast States. Also High School and College postion 
AGENCY: Free Enrollment. Unexcelled Service. Largest in the Wet 
DENVER. ¢ OLa., WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Manager. Member N.ATA 








TEACHERS AGENGY| ALAsKa, HAWal AND THE WEST 


110 U.S.Nartr Bank Bivc 
Missovia, Mont. Our territory offers exceptional opportunities for 


HUI Member N. A. T. A. aed teachers in all departments. Enroll now fe 


%5 years’ superior placement. service. FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP 








Everyone knows how great is the need 
teachers in every classification of 

Each executive in erdet to help the students in 
charge is seeking opportunity to give advancement ¥ 
teachers. Through our offices so many outstanding 
portunities sare presented to teachers and 

tors. Our service is nation wide. Member HATA NAT, 


We recommend for officially reported vacanciesonly. Member National Ass’n of Teachers Agencit! 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ eemae, © 


332 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y¥ 
Traveling Representative Specialize in New York State 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 








Established 


Cc LARK-BRE WY ERR [NEW TORK MINNEAPOLIS) | SPOKANE KANSAS CITT, 
Flatiron Palace Bldg. bia Bldg. _ Dierks B 
CHICAGO 4, Lyon & Healy Building. ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidates. 
Wanhted Also Normal Critic | ond i Supervisory posi ‘ions, 
Membe: 


Grade 

PACIFIC. TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Teachers urgently needed for positions | 

427 Medical Arts Bidg.. Seattle 1, Washington. Alaska and theNorthwest. Excellent sala 
Established 1899 . Huntworth, Principal. THE NORTHWEST'S OLDEST AGENCY. 
















Teachers 




















Kindergarten -Elementary Teachers 
With degrees begin $2600-$3000. 
first 5 yrs. exper. 


TEACHERS REGISTRY & EXCHAN 
32 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 1 
Register Now for Early Placements. Excellent 0 
CLINE TEACHERS AGENCY, EAST LANSING, MICH. | n’ on nelasl” hom const to nana” 
Boulder, Colo. The greatest teacher placement burest 


Boulder Teachers Exchange, West. We work Alaska and the West fully. We wi 


lication pictaves from original for $1.50 sent with your enrollment. Send stamp for free enrollment. Once « member alw. ys 8 ae 








$100 or more each 








Give phone, photo, qualif. 






and ac 
Member M.A 



























TEACHERS, NOTICE! We corer MT Waren state FREE EN ROT DMEM 
HWEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Albuqu-rque 
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What Do We Mean 


‘When We Say 


Calliope? 

Before there were electrical re- 
cordings, no circus was complete 
without a calliope, which people 
pronounced kal’idp. This is a 
musical instrument made up of 
whistles which are played by means 
of keys like those on an organ. The 
wind to blow the whistles was 
furnished by steam. In Greek my- 
thology the muse of epic poetry 
was named Calliope (pronounced 
kali’ope), meaning “the beautiful- 
voiced.” Do you suppose the one 
who named the “circus organ” had 
a sense of humor? 





Aquamarine? 

Aqua means “water” and marina 
means “sea” in Latin, so the color 
aquamarine is the color of sea wa- 
ter, or green-blue. The aquamarine 
is als» a semiprecious gem. 


Thrill? 

Doesn’t it thrill you to watch the 
aerial ballet at the circus? The 
word thrill comes from the Middle 
English word thrillen, meaning “to 
pierce.” Today when we say we 
are thrilled, we do not mean that 
we are pierced by a sharp weapon; 
we mean we are “penetrated with 


delight.” 


Deliver? 

When you deliver a package for 
someone, you are literally setting 
the package free, for deliver comes 
from the Latin word deliberare 
which means “to set free.” 


Enthrall? 

The word enthrall comes from 
the Anglo-Saxon word thrall which 
means “slave.” So to enthrall is to 
make a slave of someone. However 
one need not think of real chains. 
When you say that the lion tamers 
at the circus enthrall you, you mean 
that you are “held spellbound” by 
the evidence of their skill. 


Teaching Openings 
in Latin America 


Ever have an urge to live and 
work in Latin America for a year 
or more? 
portunities for qualified persons 
who can do teacher-training work 
or act as demonstration teachers, 
Particularly in the fields of voca- 


tiona’ ‘ducation and of rural edu- 
Cation Those who are interested 
should write the Education Divi- 


sion, ‘nstitute of Inter-American 
499 Pennsylvania Ave., 


Washington 25, D.C, 


Affa 
N.\W 


There are plenty of op-* 
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Vacation? 

Vacation time is almost here! 
Then you will be free to swim and 
fish and play all day. The word 
vacation describes this time very 
well, for its Latin root, vacatio, 
means “a being free from duty.” 


Cruise? 

From the Dutch word kruis, 
which means “to move crosswise or 
in a zigzag course,” we derive the 
word cruise, which means to sail 
about, touching at a series of ports. 








Picnic? 

From the French word piquer, 
which means “to pick, to peck,” 
comes piquenique, and from that 
our English word picnic, originally 
a fashionable social entertainment 
at which each person contributed 
food to a common table. When 
you hold a class picnic and each 
one brings something to share, you 
are sticking close to the--original 
meaning. But the word has come 
to mean any -occasion when we 
eat outdoors. 





Linen? 

The little Anglo-Saxon word lin, 
meaning “flax,” gives us the word 
linen, which means thread or cloth 
made from flax. 


Tent? 

The word tent comes from a 
Latin word tentus, which means 
“stretched out.” The next time 
you see a circus tent, notice that 
the canvas is “stretched out” from 
the top ofthe tent pole te form a 
sturdy roof. 











| MAKING geometric models 









13 TAPING names to 
boxes for identification 





for mathematics classes 


MENDING 


torn pages in 
schoolbooks 





COVERING schoolbooks with 1 
kraft paper 






MAKING index tabs for fold- 
ers and books 


PUTTING UP notices and 7 
schedules 





ASSEMBLING posters by tap- 
ing them at sides 











| PROTECTING 





poo 





holiday greetings 





mens for study 





HOLDING class exhibits to 
walls and blackboards 


_ _ j 


lunch 1 PRESERVING nature speci- 15 REINFORCING binder pages 
(punch through tape) 





s - oo 





b bo 





BUILDING model 
historical scenes 


villages, 





MAKING lasting, smooth- 
surfaced cut-out alphabets 





sleeves 
taped-on cuffs © 








1 MOUNTING clippings and cut- 
outs neatly in scrapbooks 


19 classroom jobs you can do faster and 
easier with “ScorcH” Brand Cellophane Tape 











4 DECORATING treasure chests 
for presents 











eee 


4 CREATING 3-dimensional 
“paper sculptures” 
rs 





aa 


with 12 REPAIRING maps and wall 


charts invisibly 





1 MENDING and 
torn sheet music 








Transparent as glass. Seals with- 
out moistening! 


Made in U.S.A.by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., si. Pav! 6, Minn., 
also makers of other “Scotch” Brand Pressure-sensitive Tapes, “‘Scotch” Sound Recording Tape, “Underseal” Rubberized Coating, 
“Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting, “Safety-Walk”’ Non-Slip Surfacing, ““3M” Abrasives, “3M” Adhesives. 


General Export: DUREX ABRASIVES CORP., New Rochelle, N. Y. ® 
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in Canada: CANADIAN DUREX ABRASIVES LTD., Brantford, Ontario 











Sally 
... who 


remembered 
...and enjoyed her vacation... or Sue, who forgot 


Sally iooked ahead and decided to renew her subscrip- 


She 


tion to THe INstructor before school was out. 


knew that by renewing in advance, her September copy 


would arrive in plenty of time to plan her work in the 


Fall quickly and easily. She sent in her order and spent 


her vacation without a worry. 


enpuenawan ch nice qebam an enanenen ana enanendianascnanananaly 





Name 


St. or R D. 


P. O. & Zone 


THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine 
Dansvit_e, N.Y. 

Yes, I am a Sally. Enter my order for 

Tue Instructor for 

[] One Year $4 [) Two Years $7. 

This is a [) New subscription [) Renewal. 


[) Enclosed please find $ , payment in full. 


[] “Charge it” and bill me Sept. 15, 1950. 


State 


1-650 


bo nn anianasunam as as anenananas an tiem abun ena ene as an an anew en ol 
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...and ruined 


WHICH 
TEACHER 


AKE YOU? 


SEPTEMBER 













(hisintirye 
'] bets ae 
sv — = --s 






her summer 


But Sue forgot (or figured she'd have plenty of time toor 
der later). . The summer flew. by—as summers will—and 
when she finally did send in her order, it was too late for 
the September copy to reach her before school opened. 
The last weeks of her vacation were ruined by worty 


about how she would manage. 


Now is the time for you to decide whether you will be Sally 
or Sue. Spare a minute to send in your order to THE 
INstrRucTOR. It costs no more to order now—and, if you 
wish, you may pay in the Fall after you get your first pay 
check. : 


If your subscription expires in June or September, u. ¢ the 
postage-free card that is bound into this issue. Or, if you 
prefer, use the coupon on this page to enter your ordéf, 
Either way you’ll save yourself time and trouble. Send im 


your order now—then relax and enjoy your vacation. 
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Let’s Laugh 


The bright remarks that children make 
are a source of pleasure to all of us. 
Do you know an amusing one? Send it 
to us, and if it is published, we will 
pay you one dollar. All ttems should 
be typed or written in ink, one item 
to a sheet. Your name and address 
should appear on each sheet. Be sure 
to use your own first name. Mail all 
items to: Let’s Laugh - Department, 
Tae Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
Contributions for this column cannot 
be acknowledged nor can they be re- 
turned if we are unable to use them. 
However, items not heard from in six 
months may be considered rejected. 


On the last day of school, when 
report cards were handed out, a 
first-grade child took hers eagerly, 
turned it over, and looked for the 
promotion number. Then she ran 
excitedly to her mother’s side, ex- 
claiming, “Oh, Mama, I exploded 
into the second grade.” 

Doris FREDERICK 
Humeston, Iowa 


Sue enjoys school thoroughly. 
Jane is less enthusiastic. 
“Let’s play school,” said Sue. 
“Oh, all right,” agreed Janie re- 
luctantly, “but let’s pretend that 
I’m absent.” 
Nancy Hut 
Berea, Kentucky 


George proudly showed the chil- 
dren his first pair of eyeglasses. 
“You know,” he said, “I don’t 
have to wear them all the time— 
just for close work.” 
“What’s close work?” said Ann. 
“Oh, that means for eating and 
such stuff.” 
Jennie MEWHINNEY 
Whitestone, New York 


When the teacher asked my 
small cousin to describe his father, 
he said, “He has blue eyes and 
wears glasses and has whiskers be- 
fore breakfast.” 

Epwarp Quics, Jr. 
Brooklyn, New York 


In our third-grade social-studies 
class, I asked, “What is the short- 
est day in the year?” 

Freddie waved his hand. “Satur- 
day,” he declared. 

EvELYN CLARK 
Waterloo, Wisconsin 


A calendar in the library has a 
large picture of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence. Two 
seventh-grade boys were admiring 
it recently when one asked, “Is this 
a photograph?” 

“Don’t be silly,’ answered the 
other quickly. “They didn’t have 
color photography in those days.” 

DoroTHEA ALCOCK 
Baldwin Park, California 


One day I was pointing to a col- 
or chart in one of my daughter’s 
books. As I pointed to each color, 


five-year-old Judy would name 
them. She named each one until 
I pointed to the color tan. Judy 
though: for some time and finally 


said, “Oh, that’s butterscotch!” 
Evsiz SHREVE 
Gary, Indiana 








David, aged six, rides his tricycle 
to school. One day, the chain 
came off the tricycle. A neighbor 
happened along and soon fixed it, 
though at some cost to his well- 
groomed appearance. 

“Now that you are six, you will 
soon be able to put your chain on 
for yourself,” he said to. David 
when he had finished. 

“Oh, I can now,” replied David, 
“but it dirties my hands.” 

MarcareT Lacey 
Jacksonville, Illinois 





After a long-winded telephone 
conversation with her aunt, four- 
year-old Ruth concluded with, “I 
have to go now. Amen.” 

LuctLLe ParFITT 
New London, Wisconsin 


“When the clock strikes eight,” 
Harry’s mother told him, “you 
must go right upstairs to bed.” 

Harry hopefully inquired, “The 
first stroke or the last stroke?” 

EstHER Dawson 
Tarentum, Pennsylvania 








Eleanor read to the class from a 
second-grade science book,. “The 
caterpillar spins a canoe and sleeps 
in it all winter.” 

Fern B. Davis 
Lindenhurst, New York 


At inspection Bobby’s hands did 
not look very white. “Bobby, did 
you wash your hands?” I asked. 

“Yes,” replied Bobby, “I got the 
water as dirty as I could.” 

GertrupeE McDanieL 
Rye, Colorado 








carbonated 
beverages 


for quick energy 














Widespread experiments on test animals’ on restriction of energy-giving 


food indicate that body processes show decided diminution during per- 


sistent underfeeding. Further reports*:* reveal that low caloric intake has 


a definite deleterious effect on glandular function. 


Bottled carbonated beverages contain an average of 100 calories per | 


eight ounces, in the form of invert sugar which is rapidly assimilated 


and transformed into quick energy. 


Sweetened carbonated beverages serve beneficially as caloric supple- 


mentation of the essential dietary requirements, such as when the seven 


basic foods recommended in specified amounts by the Food and Nutrition 


Board of the National Research Council are consumed. 


AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED BEVERAGES 








WASHINGTON 6, D. C, 
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The National 
Association 
of the Bottled 
Soft Drink 
Industry 
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COLORS that 


give imagination 


a voice 


Milton Bradle 
liquid POSTER X 
COLORS are free Ci 
oOwin, - 
ly withcat coeck. 
ing. Sold in 2 oz. to gallon jars, and 
boxed sets of 6, 12 and 16 colors in 
34 oz. jars. 

Milton Bradley Powder Poster 
Colors are brilliant, with a smooth, 
velvet finish. Sold in pound cans. 
VIVI-TONE for quality and exce 
tional brilliance. COLOR TONE for 
economy. 

Order from your school supplies 
dealer or direct. Write for our com- 


plete School Materials Catalog. 








MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 





Boston + Chicago + Philadelphia 
25 APPLICATION 1:25 
PHOTOS ve 3 


Genuine Moen - Tone, Nationally 
Known, Perfect Copies, size 24x 3'4. 
Send good head and shoulder 
photo. Original returned unharmed 
Prompt service. Superior Quality 





since 1898. 
‘ MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
. Box 867-0, Le Crosse, Wis. 





PESTALOZZI FROEBEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Primary @ Kindergarten @ Nursery School 
SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 

10 weeks — 6 weeks — 4 weeks — 2 weeks 
» WRITE FOR SUMMER BULLETIN 

410 5S. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 5, Ill. 





VACATION LOANS 


Wo Payments antil "Pall/ 











to t out 4 
mai for full details of 
“BORROW By MAIL” plan for | 
] ~~ Your —— x 4 | 
endorsers—com private. mon 
is to repay st low, lawful rate. Mail today! l 
| POSTAL FINANCE COMPANY '! 
| 15th and Harney Dept. 10 Omaha 2, Nebr. | 
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Books for Children 


Reviewed by C. ELTA VAN NORMAN 


Department of Library Education, 
State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


BARTHOLOMEW AND THE OOBLECK 
by Dr. Seuss (Random House, Inc., 20 E. 57th St., New York 22; $2.00). 
Further funny adventures of Bartholomew Cubbins, who now helps save 
the kingdom of Didd and its foolish monarch from a horrible rain of 
green and gummy globs of “oobleck.” 


FOXIE 
by Ingri and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire (Doubleday & Co., Inc., 14 _W. 49th 
St., New York 20; $2.00). The author-artists’ first animal story, with 
many pictures in black and white. Foxie was a plain dog with a head 
like a fox, but a dog with many talents. Lost by his master, he was 
trained to be a show dog and launched into a great career. Based on 
Chekhov’s short story, “Kashtanka.” 


THE TALL BOOK OF MAKE-BELIEVE 
selected by Jane Werner (Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
16; $1.00). In-this companion book to The Tall Book of Mother Gocse 
and The Tall Book of Nursery Tales are thirty-four prose and poetry se- 
lections from such well-known writers as Robert Louis Stevenson, Walter 
De la Mare, and Dorothy Aldis. 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


FEASTS AND FROLICS 
selected by Phyllis R. Fenner (Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., 
New. York 22; $2.50). Eighteen stories, some for very special days such 
as Christmas and Halloween, some for holy days, some for just plain days, 
and all excellent for every day. Authors include Laura Wilder, Joseph 
Jacobs, Elizabeth Janet Gray, and Jeanette Eaton. 


FUN WITH PAPER DOLLS 
by Tina Lee (Doubleday & Co., Inc., see address above; $2.25). A 
colorful but practical book of patterns and instructions for making all 
kinds of paper dolls and dollhouses, and for playing paper-doll games. 


OUR TOWN HAS A CIRCUS 
by Marie McSwigan (E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 286 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10; $2.50). How a group of school children marshaled the whole 
town into the presentation of an amateur circus. Included is a mystery 
involving a famous clown. 


PET BOOK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
by Alfred Morgan (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 
17; $2.75). The choice, care, and training of many pets from dogs and 
cats to chameleons and wild birds. 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


GREEK MYTHS 
by Olivia E. Coolidge (Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7; 
$2.75). An exceptional. presentation of the best-known Greek tales sim- 
ply told, with attractive pictures and decorations in black and white. 
Included is a table of the chief gods of ancient Greece. 


THE LIFE OF AUDUBON 
by George Clyde Fisher (Harper & Brothers, see address above; $2.50). 
A large “picture-book” biography of the great naturalist by a former 
Curator of Astronomy at the American Museum of Natural History in 
New York City. There are twenty pages of illustrations and reproduc- 
tions of Audubon’s work, in full color and in black and white. 


THE TWO ARROWS 
by Cornelia L. Meigs (The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11; 
$2.50). Stirring adventure in the Chesapeake Bay area during the reign 
of George II, when two English brothers are banished to Maryland as 
indentured servants and become involved with law-breaking smugglers. 

















[FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS}|| & 








ARTS OF 
CIVILIZATION 






The Story of Man’s Progress 
A new series of nine FULL COLOR FiIL™. 


STRIPS which shows the contribution of 
earlier people, how they met their prob 
lems, and how it affects our dally lives, 


Subject matter includes: 


The story « food. Gon 
The story of shelter. ee 
The story ¢ Stethine. 
The story of =a 
The story of 0 
The story of weights and ' 
“yp oy" 
The stoi Complete 


The on o lighting and 
heating. 
The story of machinery. 


This “ad” attached to your schoo! letter 
head will bring you by return mail a TRIAL 














preview set. 
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EYE GATE HOUSE, 


AUDIO VISUAL AiDS TO INSTRUCT 


330 WEST 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK 18, N. Y 




















Teachers and 
Principals 


Make the vacation period this year 
the most profitable one you have 
ever had. 


Many teachers have earned $1,000.00 
and more during vacation periods 
in past years. 


SS 


A Company, long established, offers 
attractive vacation activity in the 
community where you teach, or away 
from home. 


Write at once, without obligation, 
your age, experience, and for folder, 


PACEMAKERS. Address 
R. H. Tarbell, Personnel 


815 Lafayette Bidg., 
Buffalo 3, New York. 


Director 
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TESTS. 
for Classroom Use 


Order your standardized educational 
and mental tests from this depository. 
Save time and transportation costs. 


kkkek 


Test publications of leading publish- 
ers carried in stock. { 


Kkkk 

Write for new catalogue. 
kkk 

Bureau of Educational Research and Service | 

Extension Division, University of lowa 
lowa City, lowa 
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signed courses for teachers and colleg 
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NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
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Books for Ti eachers 


Reviewed by RUTH M. NORTHWAY 


Director, Elementary Education, 
Public Schools, Kingston, New York 


em 
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SCHOOL TEXTS 


OUT OF THE PAST 
by Howard E. Wilson, Florence H. Wilson, Bessie P. Erb, and Elgie 
Clucos (American Book Co., 88 Lexington Ave., New York 16; $2.48). 
This is a delightful history book for boys and girls. Beginning with the 
thrilling adventure of people who lived long before history was written, 
to ancient times in Egypt and in Mediterranean lands, it pictures the 
Middle Ages, the “reawakening of an Empire,” and arrives eventually 
at the discovery of America. Well illustrated, with excellent study helps, 
this text should prove popular in the upper elementary grades. 


PUPPETS AND PUPPET PLAYS 
by Lilian McCrea (Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., New York 
11:°$1.50). These short stories adapted to puppet dramatization are 
based on family life, and describe adventures in which all children take 
part and understand. Part II has many hints for the teacher on theater 
and property settings, types of puppets, and especially designed selections 
for gaining experience in manipulating puppets. Teachers who have the 
opportunity of using this book will have fun and their children will have 
a rich experience. 

‘ WORKING AND PLAYING 
“Scribner Social Studies Series” by Clyde B. Moore and Dorothy E. 
Cooke (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17; $1.60). 
Children just entering school will like the “true to life” illustrations in 
this book, and the content happily includes activities that first-graders 
will experience in their first year at school, such as going to school, a 
reading lesson, a party, making a pretty schoolroom, and, as a special 
treat, being allowed to bake cookies in school. The vocabulary load is 
light and the social-studies content is excellent. 


PROFESSION AL BOOKS 
FOSTERING MENTAL HEALTH IN OUR SCHOOLS 


1950 Yearbook for the Association for Supervision’ and Curriculum De- 
velopment (National Education Association of the United States, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; $3.00). “Mental health is more 
than the absence of emotional disorder or maladaptive behavior,” say the 
authors, “but is a vital, positive emotional approach to living.” This dis- 
cussion contends that families, association with other children, body proc- 
esses, concept development, and developing specific individual patterns 
are factors in determining behavior. Spontaneous interests, favorite 
models, shared child-adult activities, and rewards and punishments fur- 
nish much of the child’s motivations. Ways of knowing the child include 
anecdotal records, sociometric grouping, informal talks with the child 
and parents, creative activities, sociodrama, and accepting and clarify- 
ing the child’s feelings. 


TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
by Marie A. Mehl, Hubert H. Mills, and Harl R. Douglass (The Ronald 
Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York 10; $4.50). Designed as a practi- 
cal help for elementary teachers, this book discusses fluently the opportu- 
nities and responsibilities of the elementary teacher, characteristics of the 
elementary child, and basic principles of learning and motivation. There 
are also helpful chapters dealing with selection and organization of mate- 


rials for teaching, audio-visual aids, and utilizing community resources. - 


The chapter entitled “Evaluating Pupil Growth” presents a wealth of 
material for discussion of this important phase of teaching. 


A , YOUR CHILD’S LEISURE TIME 
Parent- leacher Series” by Mildred Celia Letton (Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 525 W. 120th St., New 
York 27; $.60). Both parents and teachers will find help in understand- 
ing leisure-time problems of children. as they read various sections of this 
publication entitled “Home Is a Place to Do Things,” “Books and Lei- 
sure, “Commercial Recreation,” and “Moderation Plus Variety.” Ma- 
tetial is simply and interestingly written and so inexpensive that each 
teacher or family can easily have access to it. 


VARI-A-BLOCK 


An Important Educational Aid in 
Developing Creative Abilities 


This is a scientifically designed set of mathematically 
fitted shapes—not just play blocks. Its 96 large 
pieces comprise 16 basic shapes which are precision 
drilled at studied intervals for the cold rolled steel 
fasteners that hold completed projects rigidly to- 
gether. Pupils can assemble any object, flat or in 
three dimensions . . . holding their interest and stimu- 
lating creative thinking and manual dexterity. 
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—FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Approved by Eminent Child 
Psychologists and Educators 















Available through reputable 
School Supply Houses. Write 
for illustrated booklet. 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


A DAY AT THE FARM 


Betty and Carl are having funat month. They enjoy climbing up 
Uncle Harry’s farm. They hope on the rail fence and talking to 
to come back for a visit next Ed, who is working in the field. 
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Fifty Years Ago 


in the 


Normal Instructor 





“Now that the end of school is at 
hand, the able child promoted, and the 
érushed heart of the failure comfort- 
ed, the teacher can look forward to 
several months of much needed rest 
after her exhausting work.” 


v 


The June 1900 issue announced the 
N.E.A. meeting to be held in July at 
Charleston, South Carolina. Two dol- 
lars was the membership fee and train 
fares were substantially lowered for 
the trip. _ Bostonians could have a 
round trip for $24.25 and Chicagoans 
for $28.30. An average temperature 
of about 84° was promised, as well 
as interesting side trips to Asheville, 
Old Point Comfort, and Washington. 


v 


Queen Quality were the famous 
shoes for women. Five styles were 
offered—among them, the Mannish at 
$2.50 for school wear and the Spanish 
Opera Patented Tip at $3.00 for dress. 


v 


Over half a column was given to 
describing the qualities of a gentleman. 
For example: “He is tender toward the 
bashful, gentle toward the distant, and 
merciful toward the absurd.” 


v 


Summer agents were wanted to sell 
Star Harness Menders. The ad as- 
sured prospective workers that the 
company sold no trash, 


v 


Best human hair switches guaran- 
teed to weigh two ounces, to be 22” 
long and to have a 3” stem, were of- 
fered for $1.25. Guaranteed not to be 
visible to the children or parents. 


v 


“During your vacation use a little 
spare time for a few months and you 
will have mastered ‘The Chicagoan,’ 
a visible writer that is simple, durable, 
and speedy.” 
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SOME THOUGHTS FROM MY RECENT TRIP TO THE WEST COAST 


A Real Educator 
Why did people love Will Rogers? We 


had the answer from a man at a souvenir 
store near the Will Rogers Memorial, at 
Claremont, Oklahoma. As we completed 
our purchases he said, “Now, there was a 
man with such a big heart he could keep 
taking more people in without crowding the 
ones that were already there.” We thought 
of the kindly face of the bronze statue in 
the center of the museum, and decided that 
the description was quite accurate. 

Will Rogers was often called a-homespun 
statesman or a cowboy philosopher. I think 
he was a real educator. Everywhere he went, 
he shared his secret for a happy successful 
life; he gave freely of his time, energy, and 
resources to help others. 





Seeing Is Believing 


A stop at Hoover Dam made me more 
aware than ever of the value of visual edu- 
cation. Inside the Exhibits Building, there 
is a room about twenty feet long with tiered 
seats facing a colorful diorama. Here we 
heard a ten-minute recording of the story 
of the Hoover Dam project. As the voice 
recounted the story of the planning, build- 
ing, and operation, various parts of the dio- 
rama were lighted. In that short period, 
I gained a good understanding of the pur- 
poses of the dam system and how it operates. 
The picture was so realistic that when, on 
our return from California, we drove along 
the Salton Sea, crossed the All-American 
Canal, and saw great power lines stretched 
across the desert, I could tell the destination 
and purposes of each. Visual education is 
surely one of the quickest and most effective 
teaching aids we have available. 


Bi il 


They Grew and Grew 


Just before starting east we drove to Cal- 
averas State Park to see the big trees. The 
forest rangers said that they are the oldest 
living things in existence. Their long life 
is attributed to the fact that they are im- 
pervious to blights and tree diseases, Some 
of these great giants are so large that a house 
can be built inside or a band can play from 
a sawed-off trunk. That evening I read such 
disquieting news as the Senate’s attack on 
the State Department and the conviction of 


_ a well-known American for perjury against 


his country. If our government is to “long 
endure,” must it not, like the big trees, be- 
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come more impervious to the blights that 
are trying to infest it? 


INS 
School Teachers Are Smart! 


While driving across the southwestern 
states we met a rural teacher who had used 
an ingenious argument to get around her 
school board. For years she had struggled 
uncomplainingly with poor teaching equip- 
ment. Then oil was found near the school 
and almost overnight the assessed valuation 
of the district tripled. The school board, 
however, maintained its policy of strict 
economy and it was only with much coax- 
ing that she got new books and the building 
painted. When she asked for playground 
equipment the board flatly said no. 

Finally she went to a board meeting, and 
asked to have the natural gas flame which 
burnt from a tube at the top of the storage 
tank extinguished. The secretary explained 
that this would be impossible because the 
excess fumes had to be burned off or an ex- 
plosion would occur. 

“Well,” she said, “to me, it’s just as im- 
portant that my forty-eight children have 
some equipment with which to work off 
their surplus energy.” The school board 
took their defeat with good humor. Before 
long, she had a well-equipped playground. 


\ 


Quiet Water 


On our way north through Tennessee we 
drove into Fort Donelson National Memorial 
Park and saw a Cumberland River lock in 
operation. Built close to the shore at var- 
ious points where rapids occur, these locks 
make quiet channels which are raised or 
lowered according to the direction in which 
the boat is traveling, thus making the river 
navigable. 

I was reminded of a letter from a teacher 
who taught in a rural school near the 
Chesapeake Canal. She had several pupils 
with problem backgrounds which made suc- 
cessful living difficult. “When they come to 
school in a turbulent state because of some- 
thing that has happened at-home, the best 
that I can do is to provide a quiet channel 
through which they can make that day’s 
trip.” Her words had new meaning as I 
watched the boat leave the lock and go 
smoothly down the river. 


Many 2. Derren 
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Miss Milstead eats noon lunch daily (above) with her group. 


» supervises their play she gets a bit of fresh air. 





» (below) in their pert Dutch bonnets as the boys 


knuckle down for “ ” a Dutch game similar to marbles. 
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Eamesteen 


Teacher and 





We think that versatility is a virtue. 
Read about this Texas teacher and 


see whether you don't agree with us. 





Morris Photographs 





We've always heard that Texans are extremely proud of their state, and 
recently we had firsthand experience with their determination to promote it, 
As early as last November we started to get nominations for a Texas Teacher 
of the Month. When we began inquiring about them, each school district 
insisted that it had the best teacher in Texas. We had telegrams and: phone 
calls, and were swamped with special-delivery letters, which, of course; came 
air mail. Only the fact that we were two thousand miles away in the state 
of New York kept us from having a stampede at our very door. We halved 
and quartered and “eighthed” the nominations, and finally got down to three, 
Then we shut our office door and refused to be disturbed while we pored over 
credentials. At last we clapped our hands, sang “Deep in the Heart of 
Texas,” and emerged with bluebonnets in our hair, announcing that while 
Miss Earnesteen Milstead was certainly not the only outstanding teacher in 
Texas, we were sure that she was a bang-up gal that would do any school 
district proud. 

Miss Milstead is a sprightly miss of thirty who teaches school all winter 
with a vengeance and raises steers in the summertime with equal intensity. 
She comes from the South Houston Elementary School of the Pasadena Inde- 
pendent School District. (Pasadena is in Harris County—practically next 
door to Houston. ) 

Texans not only are proud of Texas, but also like to boast of their own 
particular section of that “nation” which annexed the United States about 
one hundred years ago. Miss Milstead says frankly that her school district 
is located in the fastest-growing industrial area in the state. It includes large 
major oil refineries, such as Sinclair, Shell, and Continental; many large chem- 
ical companies; and the famous Champion paper mills. With pride that is 
probably entirely warranted, she says that she does not know of any school 
system that is trying to do more for the teachers than theirs and she pays high 
tribute to Mr. V. W. Miller, their superintendent of schools. 

The district has six elementary schools with 3,334 pupils and 136 elemen- 
tary teachers. One high school and two junior high schools take care of the 
older boys and girls. Miss Vesta Watson js the elementary co-ordinator and 
Mrs. Pearl Hall is Miss Milstead’s principal. We can well believe that Pasa- 
dena is right up to the minute, for the building program has increased with 
the enrollment, and at present, nine new elementary units are being con 
structed at the South Houston School where Miss Milstead teaches fourth 
grade. 

The school district requires teachers not holding a master’s degree to take 
at least six hours of credit every five years, three hours of which may be earned 
by travel study. In turn, additional remuneration is given to help these 
teachers with expenses incurred in study and a higher rate of salary is put 
into effect when the degree is acquired. Miss Milstead has earned her de ree 
from the University of Texas and has also done special nature-study work 
with the Texas Audubon Society. She teaches fourth grade by choice be 
cause, like many fourth-grade teachers, she considers pupils of that age to be 


most interesting. She is desirous of parental co-operation and visits the home ~ 


and meets the parents at the parent-teacher meetings. 
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Miss Milstead came to Pasadena after 
a brief teaching experience at Addicks, 
Texas. Her present salary of $3251.60 
will be increased at the rate of $160 
yearly until she reaches $4200, The 
school district has a nine-months term 
and expects its elementary teachers to 
handle all of the classroom subjects ex- 
cept music and physical education. 

The school day starts early and ends 
early. The teachers must be at school 
by seven-thirty, and school begins at 
eight o'clock. School is over at two- 
thirty and the teachers may leave at 
three. Each teacher is required to super- 
vise her group on the playground and 
in the lunchroom. Because these. people 
are safety-conscious, they have fire drills 
twice a month, instead of the usual 
monthly or bimonthly drills held in 
some places. 

Once a month, the teachers attend 
a district teachers’ meeting that begins 
at three forty-five and lasts until five 
o'clock. They are expected to serve on 
curriculum committees, to help in the 
building of local courses of study, to 
assist in the selection of textbooks and 
library books, and to make daily lesson 
plans. 

Miss Milstead believes that teachers 
should not live a dual existence. They 
can be real persons in the classrooms 
just as much as in their after-school life. 
She likes to look upon her children as 
people and considers their school life to 
be their vocation. She says the concept 
that the elementary school is merely a 
preparation for junior high school is 
wrong. She feels that each school ex- 
perience should carry with it definite 
responsibilities, obligations, and satisfac- 
tions similar to those enjoyed by people 
in employment. 

During the school term Earnesteen 
lives with her sister and brother-in-law, 
Mr. and Mrs, John Paul Brown. It’s a 
busy family, for her sister is director of 
the Anti-Tuberculosis X-Ray and Mo- 
bile unit in Houston and her brother- 
in-law makes fine furniture. Earnesteen 
has a real interest in flowers. She counts 
as her special friends the Hoppers of 
Soutl; Houston, who are wholesale flor- 
ists. in a small greenhouse in the back 
yard «f the Brown residence, Earnesteen 
§row. over one hundred fifty different 
type: of plants, 


Cattle Rancher from the 
Lone ~* State 


In the kitchen she is adept 
at making coconut cake—the 
kind that fairly melts in your 
mouth. She likes to entertain and does 
so rather frequently. She’s a bit of 
a seamstress and makes some of her 
own clothes. She enjoys classical music 
and reads avidly all sorts of books ex- 
cept murders and mysteries. Don’t get 
the idea that she’s one of those formal 
prim gals, for her evening activities in- 
clude stepping out at the Pasadena 
square-dance club. She enjoys seeing 
football games and rodeos and she 
plays tennis and softball. 

Earnesteen wears bright colors at 
school with a large variety of skirts and 
blouses interspersed with sport dresses. 
She particularly likes black and red 
for special occasions, but on Saturday 
mornings or after school you will find 
her in brown slacks and low-heeled 
shoes. 

Up to this point Miss Milstead’s life 
could be duplicated by many other 
teachers in the United States, but come 
the end of May she steps into an exist- 
ence that is (Continued on page 65) 






















































Earnesteen enjoys caring for the many plants in her own private 
greenhouse (above). To balance this quiet hobby we see her be- 
low with friends at square-dance club, forming “The Texas Star.” 
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House Hunting 


EDNA COLQUITT 


EAR me!” sighed Mrs. Tiger 

as she listened to the bang, 
bang of the hammering above 
her. “I really must look for an- 
other place for us to live, right 
this minute. You be good chil- 
dren -while Igo out and find a 
nice home for us,” she said to her 
three kittens. 

Mrs. Tiger and her family lived 
in the basement of an old build- 
ing. It had been warm and dry 
there when they first moved in, 
but now the building was being 
torn down. Already it was drafty. 
They had to find another place 
to live. Mrs. Tiger quickly gave 
Gray Kitten’s face one more lick, 
and then went up the basement 
steps into the alley. 

There she decided to take a 
walk and see what she could find 
in the way of an apartment. But 
first she crossed the street to the 
back door of the restaurant to 
see whether the cook had set out 
a saucer. of milk or any choice 
bit of garbage for her. Sure 
enough, there. was a paper with 
a little meat-on it. Mrs. Tiger 
consumed it neatly, and then she 
started off down the alley. 

Mr. Red Persian was lying on 
a back wall, so she stopped to 
speak to him. “Do you know of 
a vacant house that my children 
and I could live.in?” she inquired. 





“I’m afraid I do not, madam,” 
Mr. Red Persian answered sleep- 
ily. “Haven’t you heard of the 
housing shortage?” 

A little farther on down the al- 
ley Mrs. Tiger saw Mrs. Siamese 
sunning herself on a_ balcony. 
Mrs. Siamese was a great lady 
because she lived in a penthouse 
on top of a..building. “Please, 
Mrs. Siamese, can you tell me 
where I can find a new home for 
my children?” Mrs. Tiger asked. 

Mrs. Siamese looked down at 
the black ring around her neck. 
“Certainly not! The thing to do 
is to ask a real-estate agent.” 

Mrs.-’Tiger thanked her, but 
she was very much discouraged, 
for she didn’t know of any real- 
estate agents she could ask. 

While looking for a home, she 
did find a vacant coalbin, but 
the sight of it made Mrs. Tiger 
shudder. She had to wash three 
little faces often enough as it 
was, and she would be busier 
than ever if they moved to the 
coalbin. Finally, very unhappy, 
Mrs. Tiger started back to her 
basement. 

Outside the back door of the 
drugstore Mrs. Tiger happened to 
see Mrs. Maltese, so she stopped 
and told her all about her hous- 
ing problem. 

“What you should do, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Maltese, “is move to 
the country. I used to live there 
when I was a kitten. There was 
always plenty of room in the barns. 
And such mice! I never ate bet- 
ter. The milk was different, too. 
It came from a cow instead of a 
bottle.” 

“That’s all very well,” thought 
Mrs. Tiger, “but how was one to 
get to the country?” It would be 
a long walk and there were the 
kittens who still had to be car- 
ried. Then she remembered the 
big trucks which were hauling 
away the lumber from the build- 
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ing that she lived in. She had 
heard one of the men say that 
they took the lumber to the coun- 
try. If she and her babies could 
just catch a ride in one of the 
trucks, everything would be fine. 

But no trucks came to take the 
lumber away that day. The build- 
ing was getting smaller and small- 
er, and the workmen were getting 
nearer and nearer the basement. 
Mrs. Tiger was afraid they would 
soon have to move into the coal- 
bin. And then she saw the big 
truck back up to the platform to 
load the lumber! After the truck 
was loaded, the driver and his 
helper went into the restaurant 
for something to eat. Mrs. Tiger 
ran down the cellar stairs and 
picked up Gray Kitten and put 
him on the back of the truck. 
Then she hurried down into the 
basement and carried the other 
two kittens to the truck. When 
all of them were loaded, she set- 
tled herself and waited for the 
truck to take them to the countty. 
Before long the driver and his 
helper came out of the restau- 
rant, climbed into the cab of the 
truck, and drove away. 

After they had been riding for 
some time, the truck stopped and 
the men got out to see whether 
the lumber was riding all right. 
“Why! Here’s a cat and three 
kittens!” exclaimed the driver in 
surprise. 

“T wonder how they got on our 
truck,” the other man comment- 
ed. “Let’s put them out here. 
There’s a farmhouse across the 
road, and a big barn, too. They 
should find a nice home there.” 

The driver lifted Mrs. Tiger and 
her kittens very gently from the 
truck and (Continued on page 68) 


A Dog That Smiled 


ILA L, FUNDERBURGH 


S DAVID FORD walked slowly 
through the front gate and 
started toward school, his dog 
Mike ran up to him smiling hap- 
pily. Mike was eager to go to 
school with David. But since 
dogs were not welcome at school, 
David said, “No,” firmly. He led 
Mike back into the yard and shut 
the gate so he couldn’t follow. 
Then David went up the street, 
clutching his report card and 
wishing that Mike could come 
with him. David and his family 
had just moved here this week, so 
this was a new town and a new 
school. He hadn’t had a chance 
to become acquainted with even 
one boy or girl. 


He had nearly reached the 
school before he noticed that 
many of the children who were 
hurrying along to school hac pets 
with them. There were cats, rab- 
bits, birds, and many dogs. One 
little boy was leading on a ieash 
a small white pig with a rosy nose 
and a pink bow on his curled-up 
tail. 

When David arrived at the 
school building he saw several big 
boys with badges pinned on their 
coats standing on the steps near 
the door. 

“Is this your pet entry?” in- 
quired one of the boys, pointing 
behind David. 

Surprised, David turned and 
there back of him stood Mike, 
smiling his widest smile as if he 
were begging to be forgiven for 
coming without permission. 

“Mike!” exclaimed David joy- 
fully. “Oh, Mike!” 

The big boy tied a cord to 
Mike’s collar and gave David the 
cord to hold. Then he asked 
David’s name and Mike’s name, 








i 
wrote them on a card, and fas- 


tened the card to Mike’s collar. 
“Come,” he said, and led them 
inside the school to a big room 
that David recognized as the 
gymnasium. 
Noise! 


Children! Animals! 


At first David was so confused | 


that he could not take it all in, 
but his guide held his hand firm- 
ly and led him on. In a moment 
he found himself seated on a 
small chair with Mike beside him, 
in a section filled with dogs and 
their owners. 

David looked eagerly around 
the gym. There was so much to 
see. The big room was divided 
into sections, and each section 
had a certain kind of pet. The 
dog-and-cat sections were the 
most crowded, but there were 
many other kinds of pets—rabbits, 
guinea pigs, birds, white mice, 
turtles, goldfish and tropical fish. 
In a place all by himself was 
the little white pig with the pink 
bow on his tail, happily eaiing a” 
apple. 

Many of the pets wore ribbons 
and they all looked washed and 
brushed. 
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David looked sadly at Mike. 
“If J had known you were going 
to put yourself in a show, I'd have 
brushed you and put on your new 
collar,” he said. ° 

Mike was not at all worried. 
‘He just put his head against 
David’s knee and smiled widely. 

Just then a man at a desk at 
one end of theroomspoke through 
a microphone, announcing that 
this was a pet show of the pri- 
mary grades at Roselands School. 
Then he introduced the judges. 

There were five judges, and 
they each carried a pad of paper 
and a pencil. The judges went 
from pet to pet, examining each 
one carefully. Sometimes one of 
them asked a question, and then 
he wrote something on his paper. 

When the judges came to 
David and Mike, David stood up 
and bowed politely to them. Then 
he said to Mike, “Bow, boy.” 
Mike stood up, too, and bowed 
politely as David had done. Then 
Mike smiled his happiest smile. 
The judges all laughed and wrote 
something on their papers. Then 
they went on to judge the next 
pet. 

There was a short intermission 
while the judges decided which 
pets should receive the prizes. 
Some of the children took their 
pets outdoors, but David and 
Mike stayed in their places. 

Before very long the children 
returned to the gymnasium, and 
then the judges came in and start- 
ed to give out the ribbons. There 
were blue ribbons, red ribbons, 
and white ribbons, and there were 
cards telling for what each ribbon 
was given. The ribbon winners 
and their owners fairly swelled 
with pride. (Continued on page 67) 


Pets for Judy 


LUCRETIA PENNY 


upy knew well enough that 

feeling sorry for herself was a 
rather silly thing to do. But feel- 
ing sorry for herself was what she 
was doing as she sat on the back 
steps and watched her mother cut 
the sweet peas. 

Judy had just returned from 
Kenneth’s house and she was 
thinking of Kenneth’s whistling 
canary. It was such a friendly 
little pet and it was fun to hear it 
whistle. It would be wonderful 
to have a canary, Judy thought. 
If she had a pet like that she 
would take perfect care of its 
cage Every morning she would 
See that the bird had a bath. She 
wou! keep the feed cup filled 


with birdseed, too. But in spite 
of that, Judy knew that her wish 
wouldn’t come true. 

Judy knew exactly what her 
mother would say if she told her 
how much she wanted pet. She 
would say, “But, dear, we will be 
moving again in the fall. You 





wouldn’t like to have to give up 
your pet then, would you?” 

Because of Judy’s father’s work 
the family moved twice each year. 
In summer they lived in the 
North. In winter they lived in 
the South. Usually they made the 
trip by plane. 

Judy sat on the back steps and 
tried to imagine carrying a canary 
in a cage aboard the air liner. 
It was funny but Judy didn’t feel 
like laughing. 

When Mother had finished 
snipping off the sweet peas she 
came toward the steps. “Why are 
you so quiet, Judy?” she asked. 

“T haven’t anything to do,” she 
said. 

“You might scatter some seeds 
for the birds. Birds like to be fed 
even in summer. You can give 
them the cantaloupe seeds that I 
saved from breakfast.” 

Judy brought the seeds from 
the kitchen and scattered them 
along the walk. Soon a black 
bird with a long tail came; then 
a small brown bird and a noisy 
jay joined him in the feast. After 
a while Judy counted seven birds. 
They all eagerly ate the sur- 
prise treat. 

. Then Judy suddenly had a 
thought. She forgot that she was 
trying to keep quiet as she jumped 
up and ran into the house. 

“Oh, Mother,” she called, “I 
can have all these summer birds 
for pets. I can feed them, and 
make them a birdbath. Some of 
them may make friends with me 
and not be afraid, any more 
than Kenneth’s canary is afraid 
of him.” 

“T think that will be fine,” her 
mother agreed. 

“But here’s what’s best about 
it,” Judy went on. “I needn’t 
give up my pets when I move, for 
birds go south in the winter— 
they move twice a year the same 
as we do!” 


Boy Scout Ant 


EDITH WARD 


LBERT was a little boy ant. 

He lived in a big anthill in 
‘Tommy’s back yard. Today was 
a very special day for Albert, be- 
cause his boy scout troop had 
been invited to meet with. the sol- 
dier ants in their orderly room. 
This was a great honor for the 
scouts. 

Albert wanted to wear his 
brand-new boy scout uniform for 
the occasion. “If I am going to 
meet the General,’ Albert rea- 
soned, “I should look my best.” 

“Your scoutmaster said for you 
to wear old clothes,’ Mother re- 
minded Albert, “and a boy scout 
obeys orders.” 

So Albert hurried into his old 
suit and ran down the long hall 
past the nursery where the baby 
ants were just having their break- 
fast and past the big schoolroom 
where the other ant children were 
starting their lessons. My, but 
Albert felt important! 

All out of breath, he reached 
the orderly-room door. It was 
like a schoolroom, only larger. 
The General sat at a big table. 
Some soldier ants were scattered 
among the members of Albert’s 
scout troop who were almost 
jumping with excitement. Albert 
slipped quietly into a seat just as 
the General started to speak. 

“Gentlemen,” he began in a 
very loud voice, “‘as you all know, 
our sugar supply line has been cut 
off. It has become blocked by an 
unknown object. We need sugar. 
We must have sugar very soon. 
We have had scouts out for weeks 
hunting a new route. At last we 
think we have found a way. If 
you gentlemen will step up to the 
table, I will show you.” 

A big map was spread out on 
the table, and the General point- 
ed to it. “This, you will notice, 
is the outer wall of the house. 
This cracked concrete here at the 
corner is our entrance. The pas- 
sage leads up the side of the wall 
and over to the inner wall. The 
small opening here leads directly 
into the kitchen. The sugar is 
kept in the sugar bowl on the 
counter that the family uses for 
a table. 

One of our smallest scouts was 
able to give us this information 
yesterday afternoon. Alas, poor 
fellow! He had eaten so much 
sugar that he had difficulty get- 
ting out through the opening. 

“Now we have called you boy 
scouts in because we feel you will 
be able to help us. You fellows 
could slip through this small en- 
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trance easily. You could carry 
the sugar from, the sugar bowl to 


’ the entrance, where the soldiers 


would meet you. They could take 
it the rest of the way to the store- 
room. If we all work together, 
we should be able to fill our store- 
room quickly. Do you boy scouts 
think you could do this danger- 
ous task for us?” 

“Yes!” they all shouted at 
once, for to be allowed to help 
was an honor. 

“Fine!” beamed the General. 
Then he continued. “Everything 
has been done to protect our boy 
scouts. Our spies have brought 
back word that Tommy’s mother 
is going out and will be gone all 
day, therefore we can work undis- 
turbed. Guards posted at the 
front steps will let us know when 
she leaves and when she returns. 
Now, men, to your posts!” 

The soldier ants and the boy- 
scout ants marched forth one be- 
hind the other (which is the way 
ants travel, you know) up to the 





entrance of the kitchen. There 
the scoutmaster instructed his 
troop once more. “Now remem- 
ber,” he said, “if you are in dan- 
ger you are to get on the black 
strip around the edge of the coun- 
ter so that you cannot be seen so 
easily.” 

Albert was peeking through the 
entrance to get a look at the 
kitchen. “What are you to do, 
Albert, if there is danger?” the 
scoutmaster asked him. 

“Run like everything for 
entrance,” Albert promptly 
swered. 

“Just as I thought,” said the 
scoutmaster with disappointment. 
“You did not hear a word I said. 
I have been in the kitchen many 
times before the old entrance was 
closed, and I know that there is 
danger everywhere. You must 
listen closely to what I have to 
tell you if you want to return 
safely.” 

“T’ll remember, honest I will.” 
Albert was afraid he'd be sent 
home and not allowed to help. 

Just then came the message 
they had all been ‘waiting for. 
“She is leaving,” whispered the 
first guard (Centinued on page 67) 
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Roger’s Decision 


MABEL L. SEAVEY 


OGER was very fond of his 
friend Mrs. Wilkins, who 
lived alone in a big house not far 
from his home. Often he did er- 
rands for her, but if she didn’t 
need any errands done he would 
stay a while because he liked to 
talk with her. She seemed fond of 
boys and to know how they felt 
about things—like the time he 
told her that he didn’t want to 
work for Mr. Stevens because he 
wanted him to dig the plantain 
and dandelions: out of his lawn 
and Roger hated the work. 
Today Roger knocked at her 
kitchen door. “Do you want me 
to do any errands for you this 
afternoon?” he asked when she 
came to the door. 


HE boys were lying on the 
T grass in the shade of the 
schoolhouse nibbling tidbits from 
their dinner pails and wishing 
that something would happen to 
brighten an otherwise dull noon 
hour. 

Elmer, who was in fourth 
grade, managed to save the day 
with a not too original idea. 
“Let’s catch a frog from the 
swamp to put in Ella’s desk. She 
got a hundred in spelling today.” 

Elmer and Ella were the only 
ones in fourth grade and it irked 
Elmer to have her surpass him in 
any way. 

The other boys readily joined 
in the search for the frog, not be- 
cause they had any grudge against 
Ella, but because of the bit of 
excitement it might cause after 
school began. | 

The swamp was just back of 
the schoolhouse, beyond a little 
meadow. A frog was easy to find, 
and they were about to return to 
school with one when Joe, one of 
the older boys, gave a shout and 
jumped aside, pointing at a rapid 
movement in the grass. A garter 
snake of considerable length was 
gliding swiftly through the mead- 
ow toward the swamp. 

Elmer immediately abandoned 
the frog in favor of the snake, 
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“Yes, I do, Roger. Come ina 
moment. I’m making brownies.” 

“I can’t stay very long this 
time because I’m going to the 
movies,” he said as he came in. 

“Oh, yes! Is it a Roy Rogers 
picture today?” 

“Yes, his newest picture.” 

“Is your sister Kathie going, 
too, or doesn’t she like westerns?” 
Mrs. Wilkins inquired. 

“Kathie likes westerns, but she 
isn’t going,” said Roger soberly, 
“because she is giving money to 
help send a CARE package to a 
child in Europe.” 

“Are you doing the same?” 
asked Mrs. Wilkins. 

“Well, I'd gladly give part of 
my allowance,” Roger said. “If 


I'd known about the CARE col- 
lection, I'd have waited another 
week before I bought a new tail- 
light for my bike. But this movie 
is one I especially hate to miss.” 

“I see,” said Mrs. Wilkins 
thoughtfully. She waited a mo- 
ment, then she said, “Of course 
you know those children are really 
hungry, and often cold, and what 
we send helps to provide them 
with things they need.” 

“I suppose so,” said Roger, 
looking at the floor. “But Bill 
Templeton says lots of other peo- 
ple will be giving money, so if we 
don’t give any this time it- won't 
make much difference. He isn’t 
going to give anything.” , 

“Well, think it over, and then 
do as you think best. We have to 
decide things like that for our- 
selves,” said Mrs. Wilkins. “Any- 
way, I'd like to have you bring 
me a head of lettuce and a dozen 


Slicky Snake Visits School 


ENNA M. BATES 


which he caught with little dif- 
ficulty, putting it in an old tin 
can they found near by. 

The snake was too good to 
keep, of course, and when the 
girls came to meet them, sensing 
excitement, the boys proudly ex- 
hibited their catch to all. What 
to do with the snake was enthusi- 
astically discussed; finally they 
decided it would be a good test 
for the teacher. 

The girls were sent to entice 
Miss James outside so the boys 
could deposit their find in her 
desk drawer. Miss James always 
opened the drawer after every 
noon hour and said, “Now let’s 
fill in our health charts.” 

No one had any particular dis- 
like for Miss James. It was just 
the hot muggy weather, and the 
lack of something better to do. 

By the time the children were 
sitting tensely in their seats ready 
for afternoon classes, more than 
one member of Riverside School 
had some misgiving about the 
plan. After all Miss James was a 
very nice person. But it was too 
late now. 


Miss James’s hand was on the 
drawer and she was saying, “Now 
let’s fill in our’—but she stopped 
suddenly. Then she calmly con- 
tinued. “We will have a science 
lesson today about the life and 
habits of the reptile, a sample of 
which has been obligingly placed 
here in my desk.” Gingerly but 


bravely she held the snake up by 

the tail so all could see. 
Fourteen little sighs of relief 

whispered through the room. 





@ tories for Older 


oranges from the store on your 
way back from the movies.” 

Later that afternoon Roger 
parked his bicycle at Mrs. Wilkins’ 
back porch, took two packages 
from the carrier, and knocked at 
the kitchen door. 

“Oh, Mrs. Wilkins!” he called. 
“Here are your packages.” 

“Come in, Roger,” answered 
Mrs. Wilkins from upstairs. “T’ll 
be downstairs in a moment. Have 
a brownie while you are waiting. 
They are on a plate in the cup- 
board.” 

A little later, Mrs. Wilkins 
came into the kitchen, saying, 
“Did you enjoy the picture?” 

“The picture was super!” said 
Roger. 

“And are you glad you went?” 

“I’m glad I didn’t miss Roy 
Rogers, but—” Roger hesitated. 

“What’s wrong?” Mrs. Wilkins 
asked. (Continued on page 69) 


“Elmer, please go in the wood- 
shed and find something to put 
the snake in while we make him 
a home.” Elmer proceeded to 
bring in the same can that had 
been used before for the snake. 

“That’s fine,” said Miss James, 
as she dropped the snake into the 
can. “He seems quite at home in 
that can. Maybe he’s been there 
before.” 

Soon the children were look- 
ing up in the encyclopedia and 
science books all they could find 
about snakes. 

Ella found a picture of a pen 
in which some students of biology 
kept snake (Continued on page 64) 
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Children 


Boots and Branding Irons 
HELEN FICHTER 


oots watched the five new 
B cowboys ride up to the Circle- 
Bar ranch house in a cloud of 
dust. They pulled their horses 
to a halt and one cowboy swung 
down from his mount. 

“Hi, pardner,” he said. “We’re 
part of the new branding crew. 
Are you the boss here?” 

Boots smiled. “No, sir,” he 
said. “My Uncle Chuck is. He’s 
down at the south corral.” 

“Thanks, pardner,” the cow- 
boy said. “We'll go on down.” 

Boots adjusted his ten-gallon 
hat and hurried after them. He 


HE Explorers Club! Huh! 

We'd better change our 
name to the— Sit-Still Circle.” 
Janet Scott hugged her knees and 
looked at the wet yard dolefully. 

“Well, we can’t explore in the 
rain,’ her friend Linda replied, 
matter-of-factly. “And we do 
have to get our exhibits ready for 
the Hobby Show.” 

Janet sighed. “I don’t have to 
get mine ready. I haven’t any.” 

“You could have had an ex- 
hibit ready, if you’d only stick to 
one thing,” Linda’s brother Carl 
remarked with more frankness 
than Janet’s own brother Fred 
would use. “But you start to col- 
lect little china ornaments and 
you break one, so you quit. Next 
postage stamps—until you leave 
your album out in the rain.” 

“How about puppets? I'll help 
you,” Linda offered. 

“Nope. Can’t sew.” 

“I give up,” said Carl. “You 
wont stick at anything long 
enough to finish it.” 

Fred suddenly laid his knife 
and the rabbit he was carving 
from a bar of soap on the window 
sill near him. “I move we find 
something to explore right now, 
if it’s only our attic.” 


“Oh, that will be fun!” cried 
Janct. “We've played there but 
we ever really explored it.” 

“he Scotts’ attic was full of 
ol furniture and other things 
th:: had been in the family for 


still wobbled a little in his high- 
heeled cowboy boots, though not 
so much as when he had first 
come to live on his Uncle Chuck’s 
ranch. The cowboys had _ all 
laughed at him then and had 
given him the nickname “Boots.” 
“You'll be walking like a real 
westerner before you know it,” 
Old Pete, the ranch cook, said. 
When he got to the corral, 
Boots found his Uncle Chuck 
checking the branding irons. The 
cowboys were busy testing their 
saddles, lassos, and sleeping bags, 
to be sure everything was in order. 


Boots walked over to where 
Uncle Chuck had the irons. laid 


out on the ground. “Need any 
help?” he asked hopefully. 

Uncle Chuck looked up .and 
smiled. “Yes,” he said. “Give 
me a hand with these irons.” 

“Sure,” said Boots eagerly. He 
and Uncle Chuck rolled the 
branding irons in a big piece of 
cowhide and tied the bundle with 
strong leather. thongs. 

“There!” said Uncle Chuck. 
“The irons are ready to go. How 
about you, pardner? Can you 
be ready by next week?” 

Boots’s heart gave a wild leap. 
To branding camp! It was one 
of the big events on acattle ranch. 

“Jeepers! Uncle Chuck!” said 
Boots. “Do you mean I could 
really go along with the rest of 
the cowboys?” 

“Sure,” Uncle Chuck nodded. 
“But you’ve got to show me you 
can catch your own horse first.” 

Boots’s heart turned over, and 
then fell down to the bottom of 
his high-heeled cowboy boots. He 
had been trying to catch his own 


The Moss Agate Necklace 


AILEENE SARGENT 
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generations. There was the Nan- 
tucket rocker, the tottery highboy, 
and an old-fashioned sideboard, 
upon which Fred now leaped to 
reach a pair of binoculars hang- 
ing from a nail. 

“Let’s play ship,” he suggested, 
focusing them on the streaming 
wet garden down below. 

“Thought we came up here to 
explore,” Carl objected. Pushing 
some boxes aside, he exclaimed, 
“Look! Here’s a pirate’s treas- 
ure chest!” 

“That’s just an old hair trunk 
that belonged to one of Father's 
great-aunts,” said Fred. “Noth- 
ing in it but some old clothes.” 

“Here’s the key tied to the 
handle!” cried Janet eagerly. 

The others crowded around 
while Carl fitted the key into the 
lock/ and raised the lid. 
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“See? What did I tell you? 


Nothing but clothes.” 

The boys went back to the win- 
dow and began pulling furniture 
around to make a “ship.” Bu 
Linda and Janet poured over the 
contents of the little trunk. 

“Look, Janet.” Linda held up 
a quaint green taffeta dress. 

“Oh, see what I’ve found,” ex- 
claimed Janet, lifting a slender 
gold chain from a faded velvet 
box. “This pendant—I believe 
it is Great-Aunt Melissa’s moss- 
agate necklace that I have heard 
Mother speak about.” 

Janet put the chain around her 
neck and Linda lifted the pendant 
to admire it. “It seems to havea 
crack all around it,” she said. 

Touching the tiny gold flower, 
whose five gold leaves clasped the 
top of the moss agate, Janet bent 
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horse ever since he had come to 
the ranch. Old Pete had come 
down from the ranch kitchen aft- 
er each meal to give him some 
tips on how to catch Zipper. But 
Boots hadn’t been able to catch 
her even once. 

Right after breakfast the next 
morning Boots went down to the 
corral with’ new determination. 
He'd just have to catch that horse ! 

Zipper saw Boots coming and 
trotted out into the big corral. 
Boots got the saddle and bridle 
from the hook and followed. He 
tried to walk confidently. Old 
Pete had said, “You’ve got to 
show the old girl who’s boss.” 
But just as Boots was about to 
throw the saddle over the horse’s 
back, she dodged. 

Boots tried again. Just as he. 
got nearly close enough to throw 
the saddle, Zipper made a sudden 
dip with her head and galloped 
away. Boots was making his fifth 
try when Pete came up andswung 
one leg over the top rail. 

“Need a little help, pardner?”’ 
he asked. (Continued on page 64) 
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the pendent forward to examine 
the crack. The slight pressure of 
her finger on the flower released 
a hidden clasp and the crack be- 
came wider, revealing a slender 
hollow within the stone, in which 
was laid a bit of folded paper. 
The girls’ cries of astonishment 
brought the boys quickly to their 
side. 

“Talk about pirate treasure!” 
said+ Janet, smoothing the paper 
on her palm. “It’s a map!” 

“But what does it mean?” asked 
Linda. : 

“When people hide gold they 
don’t write down in so many 
words just where it is. They use 
symbols and things,” said Carl. 

“Well, let’s figure it out,” said 
Linda. 

The four heads were close to- 
gether as (Continued on page 63) 
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Miss Candid came to the staff highly recommended 
by her former principal, who was very reluctant to 
release her. He reported that her room was always 
attractive, 


and that she was excellent in handling children. 
Everyone did as she wanted them to—or nearly 
everyone. She was proud of her accomplishment. 
ut— 








the things she heard in workshop 
disturbed her. 







Teachers there were discussing levels of growth 
in the ways a teacher handled a situation. They 
were talking of the problem appned to teach- 


ing, and of problems that are real to children, and 
of children participating in planning. So she took 
a good look at herself, analyzed her procedure 
and— 
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by one of the group. 


made a graph. She was (1) O.K. in organizing 


the day, (2) tops in combining subject areas, 
BUT (3) low in pupil planning and (4) group- 
ing for co-operative work was out of the picture. 
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She wanted to teach on a higher level. 
Back to the classroom she went. 





“Boys and girls, let's do some real good thinking 
on what we want to do next..." 


t 


. 


“But, Mary, | don't believe that would 


work 





"No, no, no, Johnny, we can't do that.” 


Is Miss Candid 


RANKLY, Miss Candid is not one person. She is a composite picture of the 

members of a Teacher Growth Committee in a workshop at Oak Ricze, 
Tennessee. These girls were good teachers to start with, but they wanted to 
be better, so they set up a program, experimented in their own classrooms, «nd 
then evaluated their efforts. 
report for their fellow-teachers in the form of a series of cartoons which they 
showed on an opaque projector, accompanied by a running commentary read 
“Miss Candid” was so enthusiastically received that the 
committee sent her cartoon-story report on to us. 





At the end of the year, they prepared a unique 


It is because we believe that there are many 
Miss Candids in the teaching profession that 
we are passing these cartoons on to you. Per- 
haps after several years of experience, you too 
are “QO.K. in organizing the day and tops in 
combining subject areas,’ but perhaps you 
are just a little dissatisfied and feel that there 
is something more to be done, especially in 
the field of individual pupil adjustments. 

This desire is shared by thousands of ear- 
nest teachers who are beginning to use socio- 
grams, anecdotal records, individual and 
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“Let's all do this! How would you like to study— 
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group parent conferences and study classes, 





he 
ze and many other effective means to analyze 
to and plan for the character and personality 





nd growth of the children in their group. 


To you girls who are actively engaged in she began a series of anecdotes on each one. 


rue 
aa Miss Candid’s program of improved human She studied her notes, her records, and 
cad relations in the classroom, we offer our con- 


the gratulations and our hope that her story will 
give you a boost toward further achievements. 
To those who have yet to try a program built 





any 

that around children’s needs, take an extra look at bers Miss E. told of the wonderful experience her 
: 9 Tr % s . . children enjoyed putting on a circus. They did it 

Per- picture 28. W ouldn’t it be fun to sit with themselves, made their own plans, and carried 

too that same look of anticipation when think- them through. Such enthusiasm! The group's 

. 4 gee tie . . B) analysis of Miss E.'s working with children helped 

Ss in ing of next year's teaching an pennants Miss Candid see that (1) the children's sugges- 

vou tions had been followed as leads, (2) the chil- 

here Phyllis Christiansen Bishop, who sent “Miss —_ patie Lew poem ny wT ted bone 

a Candid” to us, was formerly Director of encouraged to do some job well and to feel a ‘ 

y in Public Relations, Public Schools, Oak Ridge, sense of accomplishment. she called in the guidance department. She made 
Tennessee, and now does the same type of work a sociogram of friendships of the group, and did 

ear- in the public schools of Richmond, California. some reorganizing. 

CiO- 

and 





This made Miss Candid remember her own group- 


ing. There was Jimmy, a real leader, who had been ’ ‘ 
placed in the bright group; his friends were not. Jimmy was now with a group where he could 
He sulked. be the leader that he was. 
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And Barbara had chosen India, because Miss 
Candid liked India. 







Barbara had been challenged to find her own in- 
terests and needs, which were NOT China, Burma, 
or India. And Joe's home trouble was recognized 
and dealt with sympathetically. Well, on and on 


21 she went, absorbed in her problems until one day 
she looked back and saw 
27 


a3 


wr 
g None of the children could work with Joe, 
‘4 
22 how far she had come in organizing her group. 
~ 28 
a. 





the average ones, 


17 








It finally dawned on Miss Candid that her groups is out; group is gone, but 

were no stronger than each member. She must now that she has come this far she is 

have a clear idea of what made each child act as looking forward to reaching a higher 
arc the slowones. Then she went back to workshop. he did, Som level next year. 
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Waldo Peirce’s 
“AFTER THE SHOW” 


ART APPRECIATION 


HARRIET: GARRELS 
Specialist in Art, Elementary Schools, Washington, D.C. 


-Waldo Peirce spent his childhood there, 








PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


When you go to the circus are you sor- 
ry when the show is over? If you were 
lucky enough to go with Waldo Peirce 
you might linger while he made sketches. 
“After the Show” was painted in 1933 
from drawings Mr. Peirce made by the 
light of automobile headlights on a sum- 
mer night in Maine. 

If you have ever seen a circus, you will 
probably enjoy looking at this lively 
painting, because it will help yourget the 


feeling of being on the circus grounds 
again. Does it remind you of the excite- 
ment and the eagerness you experienced 
at the circus? 

The original of this picture belongs to 
the Whitney Museum of American Art, 
which was founded by Mrs. Gertrude 
Vanderbilt Whitney. A sculptor herself, 
she encouraged young American artists 
by purchasing their paintings before their 
work became famous. 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


The last performance of the day is 
ended. The clowns have disappeared; 
the acrobats and animal trainers have 
probably left for the mext town. But 
there is still much work to be done. 

The roustabouts are waiting to “pull 
down” the big top. Will the moon pro- 
vide enough light for them? In case it 
will not, additional illumination has 
been provided. What part of the scene 
is in the path of the powerful lights on 
the circus wagons? What is happening 
there? Count the roustabouts who are 
waiting. Are they easily seen or must 
you hunt for them? 

We take a last long look at the big 
tent. See how the poles make a rhythmic 
pattern of straight lines as they reach up 
into the sky to support the billowing can- 
vas. What color is the tent? Is it as 
white as the horses? ‘Is it as gray as 
the elephants? Describe the tent shape. 
The repetition of slanting lines forms a 
rhythmic pattern too. Find the corner 
of a secorid tent. 

Have all. the spectators gone home? 
Does the artist show them clearly and dis- 
tinctly or must we use our imagination 
a little? The inside of the tent is illum- 
inated by a pale yellow light. 

Although this is a night scene, much 
of it is not dark. What light-colored 
shapes do you see in the foreground? 
How many beautiful white horses are 
there? Do they perform in the ring or 
pull the wagons? 

Why are circus wagons painted orange- 
red? Is it a color which makes you feel 
unhappy or gay? Notice how the artist 
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distributed this brilliant color through- 
out his composition. Find tiny bits of 
it-close to us. How well it looks on the 
white horses with their black trappings 
and harnesses. If you cover the orange- 
red, what colors are left? See how sub- 
dued the painting becomes. 

A few of the animals are still in sight. 
How many elephants are there? Describe 
their appearance. Are they painted with 
curved or straight lines? Do you find 
any other curves? 

Notice how simply the artist has drawn 
the horse and rider near the center of 
the picture. We are aware of action and 
motion even though elaborate details are 
lacking. | 

Find something in the background 
which combines straight and slanting 
lines. Why didn’t you notice this build- 
ing at first? Is it similar to or different 
from the surrounding sky? Is it an im- 
portant part of the composition? Does 
it help tell the story? 

Perhaps many of you recognize what 
sort of building thisis. It tells where the 
circus is taking place., Have you ever 
visited a county fair? Mr. Peirce has 
painted several pictures of fairs. He 
knows them well because he has attend- 
ed many in his home state of Maine. 

Many artists have joined the circus at 
various times and traveled with it so they 
could paint its color and action at first 
hand. Would you like to do that? May- 
be after you had watched the show a 
dozen times you could use your crayons 
or paints to make pictures of the differ- 
ent acts. 





THE ARTIST 
Born in Bangor, Maine, in 1384, 


and has returned for many visits. Asa 
boy he enjoyed drawing even when he 
went fishing. He says, “I used to let the 
other feller reel in the trout while [ sat 
on the bank and drew.” 

The son of a wealthy lumberman, 
Waldo was educated at Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, Massachusetts, and was 
sent to Harvard, where his greatest in- 
terest was in football. His painting of 
the Harvard Tercentenary celebration 
was purchased by members of his class 
in 1907. 

After some study at the Art Students 
League in New York, he went to Paris, 
where he studied at the Julian Academy, 
In 1912 he shared a studio in Spain with 
the famous artist, Zuloaga. 


He served in World War I and at its | 


close was appointed to the intelligence 
service of the U.S. Army. While sta- 
tioned in Madrid he began to paint seri- 
ously. From 1921 to 1924, Peirce hada 
studio m Tunis. He later traveled in 
Spain with his friend Ernest Hemingway. 

Much of the time since his return to 
the United States he has lived on a farm 
near Pomona, New York.. Because of his 
snow-white beard and his great size, his 
appearance is impressive. 

Once when he was asked about his fa- 
vorite kind of picture he said, “I like to 
do young children and never ask them to 
pose.” His twins, Mike and Bill, and 
their little sister Anna are probably the 
most painted children in the whole coun- 
try. “The Twins’ Concert,” “Haircut by 
the Sea,” “Mike Fishing,” and “Bill's 
Christmas Mail” are among his paintings 
which show children in very natural 
poses. 

He has illustrated several books for 
children, including The Magic Bed Post 
and Squawky and Bawky. 

Paintings by Peirce are in leading 
American art galleries and in the State 
Capitol in Augusta, Maine. 


BEAUTY IN DAILY LIFE 


Do not forget about art during your 
summer vacation, for art problems pre- 
sent themselves all through the year. If 
you train your eyes in regard to form, 
color, and texture, you may become the 
family or group helper in such matters. 

Summer is an especially good time for 
storing up memories of beauty in nature. 
Try to observe natural color harmonies. 
If you have a garden you can make at 
tistic arrangements of flowers for the 
family to enjoy. 





A scrapbook of magazine pictures t0 
show harmonious use of color, made 
the summer, can be referred to curing 
the next school year when. choosirg col- 
ors for original pictures, designs, m 
posters, stage sets, and even clothing. 
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Experiments in School Camping 


HERBERT MONTGOMERY 


Principal, Holland Elementary School, New Castle, Indiana 


E HAVE been experiment- 

\\) ing with camping as a 
suppiementary feature to our sci- 
ence program in the sixth grade. 
We have a city park about a mile 
from town which has hills, woods, 
a small lake, and many other in- 
teresting features that make it a 
splendid outdoor laboratory for a 
Our 
is to help the children see first- 


natural-science class. idea 


hand 
they read about, and also to give 


many of the things that 


them a chance to experience ac- 
tual camp life. 


ONE-DAY CAMP 


Our first year, we tried a one- 
The 
class was divided into groups of 
Each fam- 


day camp in the spring. 


five, called “‘families.” 
ily, as a separate unit, was to do 
its own cooking, hiking, and col- 
lecting. 

The plans for the trip were 
completed during a two-week pe- 
riod. ‘The mothers, one for each 
family, first met with the teacher 
Then 
the families made individual plans 
the details of 
The food and 
equipment were to be furnished 
Each family had 


a large carton in the room and 


to plan a tentative menu. 
and decided on 
their own menus. 


by the pupils. 


all the required cooking utensils, 
first-aid material, canned food, 
and other necessities were placed 
in it. The day before we had the 
camp, each mother made a final 
check with her family, and then 
the equipment was packed. 

took the families 
and their supplies in automobiles 
to the camping site in the park. 
They left school promptly at nine 
o'clock and a few minutes later 
were at the designated camp site 
unloading supplies and_ helping 
the group mothers with the ar- 
rangement of the camp. Each 
family had a picnic table and a 
fireplace of its own. 


Volunteers 


THE FIRST HIKE 


When everything was in order 


we started off on our first nature 
hike. A workbook had been pre- 
pared for this activity. The par- 
tial contents were as follows: 
Tuincs to SEE 

l ok at a bee sipping nec- 
tar. Can you see the pollen on 
Its feos? 


2. Name all 


you can find. 

3. Name all the 
you can find. 

t. Name all the butterflies you 
can identify. 


the water animals 


land animals 


THINGs to COLLEC! 


1. Leaves from five trees. 
2. Several insects. 

3. Some woods soil just under 
the leaves. 

4. Some insect eggs. 


Lists To MAKE 
1. Write the names of the dif- 
ferent birds you sex 
2. Name the wild flowers you 
find. 
CAUTION 
Do not pick any flowers. As 


most flowers are started by seeds 
of this year’s flower, you can sce 
that if we picked a flower this 
year there would be none for 
next year. 
CAMP ROUTINE 

‘Lhe returned to the 

camp site at a designated time, 


groups 


and after a period of rest, during 
which new experiences and dis- 
coveries were shared, the prepara- 
tion of the meal was begun. All 
of the cooking was done by the 
pupils. 

After the camp was cleaned, 
there was a play period. 


ON THE NATURE TRAIL 


At one o’clock the entire class 
followed the nature trail, which 
had been prepared in advance by 
labeling various objects to be 
found and discussed. 
should, of course, fit the 


Questions 
back- 
ground of the class. 


Our Lis1 


1. What part of this plant starts 
a new plant? (spore) 

2. What tree is this? (maple) 

3. What plant is this? (blood- 
root) 

4. How old is this tree stump? 
(count rings) 

5. Which is richer 
or sand? (woods soil ) 

6. What caused this little ditch? 
(erosion ) 

7. From 
feather come? 


woods soil 


what bird did this 


(crow 


(dan- 


8. What is in this jar? 

delion seeds ) 
SCAVENGER HUNT 

At two o'clock the class partic- 
ipated in a nature scavenger hunt. 
They were to find a bird feath- 
er, an empty snail shell, a nut 
chewed by an animal, a dandelion 
seed, and an earthworm. 


HOME AGAIN 


At the close of this activity, 
each family loaded its things in 
the cars and returned to school. 

‘The workbooks that the pupils 
carried on the hike were used in 
class discussions. Their collections 
added much to the classwork. 


OVERNIGHT CAMP 


‘The following year we decided 
to have a more extensive project. 
The entire sixth grade spent two 
nights in October at the group 
camp at Versailles State Park. 


PRELIMINARY PLANNING 


Of course this trip involved 
much more preparation than the 
one-day camp. Four mothers 
were to plan the menus and do 
the cooking; three teachers were 
to conduct the classes and hikes. 
The school paid the camp fee and 
incidentals such as gas and wood. 

Of all the preparations made 
in class, making beds and blanket 
rolis were the most interesting. 
We brought a cot, three blankets, 

sheet into the 
and had 


and a 
room daily 
practice - demonstrations 
making. ‘This 
proved to be worth while 
because during the two 
nights at camp no child 
kicked himself out of his 


covers. 


in bed 
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THE FIRST DAY 


On Thursday the members of 
the class were brought to the state 
park where the four mothers and 
I were awaiting them. 

After their arrival, cabins were 
assigned, and the groups made 
their beds and arranged their be- 
longings. Then they reported to 
the recreation building for a tour 
of camp. 

Our first s:pper menu cons:stec 
of creamed dried beef, bal:ed po- 
tatoes, tossed salad, baked apples, 
bread and butter, and milk. 

After supper we met on the hill 
recreation 

Here the elemen- 


outside the buildins 
for star study. 
tary-science consultant had set up 
He then projected star 
patterns on the After 
looking at them a short time, we 
found the stars in the sky. We 
looked at the evening star every 
few minutes, and noticed that it 
moved quite rapidly down toward 
Many questions 
arose during this session. 

Singing, stripfilm, and a mov- 
ing picture in the 
building followed our study of 
the stars. 


a screen. 
screen. 


the horizon. 


recreation 


THE SECOND DAY 


On Friday morning after break- 
fast, the class met in the rec- 
reation building at nine o'clock. 
After dividing the into 
three small groups, we went on 
a hike. 

At ten-thirty we returned to 
the recreation building, where we 
sat around the tables, and showed 
and told about the things we had 
found. There were many ques- 
tions, and several things had to 
be looked up in textbooks and 
nature books which we brought 
with us. (Continued on page 67) 
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THINGS TO TALK ABOUT 


Why people, plants, and 
animals need water. 
The effect heat and cold 

have on water. 

How man has put water 
to work for him. 

How water is used for 
transportation. 

Where the water we drink 
comes from, and how 
it gets to us. 

How water helps to keep 


us comfortable. 


SCIENCE ACTIVITIES FOR JUNE 





















Wherever we live, in the city or in the country, we 
need water. We use it for washing, drinking, and 
watering lawns and gardens. It gives us power to 
run mills, and makes electricity to light our homes. 
Without it, living things could not exist. How much 


do you know about the uses of water? 


THINGS TO MAKE AND DO 


Find stories in your text and 
library books which tell 
about water and its uses. 

Collect pictures for your 
bulletin board or a scrap- 
book which show the value 
and use of water. 

Perform experiments to show 
how water evaporates at 
room temperature. 

Make booklets in which you 
show as many uses of 


water as you can. 
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They Are at Home in the Waler au» 


Lily Pond Dwellers 


MABEL C. OLSON 


AY and Lois had not been to the lily pond 
R in the park for many weeks. So the 
mallard ducks who lived there had a surprise 
for them. Six lively ducklings skimmed the 
water near the bank. 

“We'll throw them some crumbs. 
they'll come closer then,” said Lois. 
Mother Duck was not afraid when they 
tossed the crumbs, for she was used to being 
The ducklings were 


Maybe 


fed by boys and girls. 
very greedy. They followed 
crumbs to the bank, coming up with big 
chunks of mud clinging to their bills. 

At last they had enough, and waddled out 


some of the 


on the grass near the pond. 
“Watch them stretch their wings and shake 
their tails,” said Ray. : 
“But I can’t see a drop of water fly from 
them,” 
The ducklings were soon off again. They 
just seemed to be walking on the water. They 
took a crooked path among the lily pads, 


said Lois. 


pushing aside the big leaves. 

When the ducklings moved away, Pete and 
Jerry came to beg a.meal. ‘They were big 
beautiful green heads 
shone in the sun. Lois and Ray had fed 
them so often that they would eat out of the 
When the crumbs were all 


gray drakes, whose 


children’s hands. 
gone, they paddled off again. 

“Watch Pete!’ Lois exclaimed. “He’s 
standing on his head.” Sure enough, he was, 
with his yellow webs stuck straight up out of 
the water. 

“He's fishing for something in the mud.” 

Two more drakes joined Pete and Jerry. 
They all played a game. First Jerry dived 
out of sight, then Pete, and then the others. 
The last came up first, many feet ahead of the 
spot where Pete had been. Then the others 
came up, each in front of the last. 

“Just like ‘One little Indian, two little 
Indians!” said Pat. 

Lois and Ray circled quietly around a tree. 
They heard a small duck making a crooning 
sound. 

“She has a brood of little ones, too,” said 
Lois. “They dart about so fast I can’t tell 
how many.” 

“Eight,” counted Ray. “They look like 
brown Leghorn chicks, don’t they?” 

“They're having a picnic on the lily pads,” 
Lois exclaimed. 

And they were. They walked on the leaves, 
slid into the water, and climbed on another 
pad. One stretched out as fora nap. But in 
an instant he was off chasing a bit of food. 
One darted out from the lilies, and whizzed 
about to sip some dew in the curl of a freshly 
opening leaf. 

Mother Duck gave her little call, and they 
were off toward a clump of cattails. When 
they got there they gave away their where- 
abouts by faint stirrings. 
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When the ducklings came out from the cat- 
tails, Lois and Ray were just in time to save 
them from danger. 

“Quick!” cried Lois. “There’s Speed.” 
Speed was their own little white dog. He 
had been told at home, but had 
sneaked after them. 

“Come here, Speed!” called Ray. 

Speed, already in the water, looked at his 
master, and then at the little ball of down 
just within reach. Ray had to call sternly 
to make Speed come dripping to his side. 
They sent him home, very sad. 

That adventure was enough for Mother 
Duck. She and her family scudded out 
toward the middle of the pond. 

“TI wonder why none of the ducks go to the 
west end of the pond,” said Lois. “Let’s go 


to stay 


see.” 

They crossed the little rustic bridge. Look- 
ing down into the water, they could see lily 
leaves furled up tight, and buds many inches 


below the surface. Now and then a little 


Carmen Smith, from Bleck Star 





Mallards’ feathers are of light and dark colors 
which blend with lights and shadows on a pond, 


dark head broke the surface of the water, and 
bobbed out of sight. 

“It’s a catfish,” Lois whispered. 

Ray signaled for her to be still, and they 
The water rippled. When it settled 
again, they saw a big turtle. 

“There’s another one,’ Ray pointed. At 
the sound of his voice, both turtles dove 
among the lilies. The children knew why 
the ducks kept away from that end of the 
pool. ‘Turtles like ducklings for dinner. 

“There's another ripple,” said Ray. “And 
another, It’s a catfish this time. See his whis- 
kers?” 

“No, it’s a goldfish; it gleams in the sun.” 

Both were right. The catfish were tame, 
and came to the surface to gulp down the 
ducks’ feed. But the goldfish were wary, and 
stayed farther down. When the big drakes 
came near them, the goldfish wiggled into 
the pond weeds. 

Speed hadn’t minded Ray after all. When 
they heard his excited bark they knew they 
must take him for a romp along the grassy 
slopes. But they didn’t like to leave the pond 
and its many dwellers. 


waited. 


The World in a Pool 


DOROTHY DILL MASON 


AMELA stood still with her bare feet 
P planted firmly in the sand. She felt the 
water tug at her legs as it went back to the 
sea. ‘The retreating waves washed the sand 
out from under her toes. 

“We're going to have fun down here at the 
beach,” she said to her brother Phil. “I hope 
Dad catches some fish for dinner.” 

They both looked at the distant figure of 
their father on the rocks at one end of the 
crescent-shaped beach. 

“It’s almost time for lunch,” Phil said, 
“Let’s walk down and get Dad.” 

Pam danced along the beach, turning every 
few steps to admire her tiptoe marks in the 
wet sand. “Yes, we'd better,” she agreed, 
“When he’s fishing, he seems to forget every- 
thing else.” 

Their father laid down his line as they 
came up. Pam was about to remind him of 
food when her eyes fell on countless green 
objects which clustered on the lower half of 
the rocks. 

“Why, it’s like a flower garden here!” she 


ciled. ‘These things look like big green dah- 
lias. What are they?” 


They are sea anemones,” her father said, 
“These happen to be an unusually vivid green, 
Some of them are pink, white, or orange. 
They’re animals, though, not flowers.” 

Inside the pools which lay among the rocks, 
the open anemones waved numerous petal- 
like feelers through the water. Where the wa- 
ter had drained out, the anemones had closed 
into how cones. 

Phil pulled a whelk shell away from a rock 
and threw it into an open anemone. ‘The 
tentacles slowly closed over the little shell and 
pulled it inside. 

“The anemone will absorb all the part 
that’s good to eat,” Father said. ‘Then it 
will open again for more food.” 

Pam got down and peered into a little pool. 
“It’s like a little world in here,” she cried. “I 
see some spidery-looking things and some fun- 
ny little creatures dragging shells around be 
hind them!” 

Phil looked. “I'll bet those are hermit 
crabs,” he guessed. “We read about them im 
school. I didn’t know they were so little, 
though. ‘That one isn’t much bigger than @ 
bottle fly, but you can see its tiny pincers!” 

Pam went closer to the water. “I never 
heard of a crab’s having that kind of shell. 
It looks as though it used to belong to 4 
snail!” 

“It did,” Dad agreed. “The hermit is one 
crab which is born with a soft body. He’ 
smart enough to know it, and he quickly finds 
an old snail shell to protect himself. He weats 
it until he grows too large. Then he goe 
househunting for a bigger shell!” 

Pam watched one of the funny spides 
climb across the edge of an anemone. As he 
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touched each tentacle, it started to fold up, 
but he always managed to get off to another 
one. After a moment of this flirting with 
death, the spider reached some seaweed and 
disappeared. 

Dad had been watching too. 
dangerous sport,” he laughed. 

Phil picked up one of the tiny crabs by the 
shell it wore. Its tiny legs and pincers waved 
wildly. Suddenly it climbed right out of its 
shell, edged over Phil’s hand, and dropped 
back into the pool. Phil stared at the empty 
shell he held. 

“Usually they go into their shells when 
they’re frightened,” Dad said. “This one is 
a bold fellow!” 

They watched the unprotected little crab 
scurry across the bottom of the pool. 

“He’s looking for a new house quick!’’ Pam 
cried. “I hope he finds one.” 

But one of the queer spiders saw the little 
crab too. Off he started after him. Since he 
was three times bigger, he gained rapidly. 

The three on the pool’s edge held their 
breath with excitement. Phil hastily threw 
the empty shell back into the water. “Come 
Here’s a house for 


“That's a 


on, little guy, climb in! 
you,” he shouted. 

Just as the spider made a grab for the her- 
mit, he came too close to one of the green 
“flowers.” Two of the tentacles clutched one 
leg, and he stopped suddenly. With two other 
legs he brushed impatiently at the clinging 
feelers. ? 

“Oh, boy, I can just imagine how mad he 
is!” Phil cried. ‘“That’s just the way Pam 
acts when I grab her sometimes.” 

Pam almost fell into the pool in her ex- 
citement. “The spider’s loose again,” she 
yelled. ““But the crab has found his shell. 
He’s climbing in!” 

They all sighed with relief. Phil straight- 
ened up. “Gee, this is as exciting as the mov- 
ies,” he said. “A villain, a hero, a plot!” 

“The anemone was a friend in need,” 
Daddy added. “And now it’s time for lunch. 
Let’s go.” 

“Im glad the spider isn’t having his lunch 
right now,” Pam said, as.she turned away 
from the pool. 


Black Star 










This sea anemone shows rather clearly why Pam 
thought that these strange animals were flowers. 
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Antarctic Visitors 
LEE WYNDHAM 


H, DAVID, what can be in this crate?” 
Nancy jumped with excitement. 

“We'll soon know!” shouted her brother, 
racing in with hammer and pliers. “For 
goodness’ sake, stop being a jumping jack 
and make yourself useful!” 

“But Uncle Christopher’s letter is so puz- 
He just wrote that he was sending us 
something unusual and he hoped we'd like 
‘them.’ Oh, dear, I hope he hasn’t sent us 
crocodiles or snakes or something awful like 
that!” she wailed. 

“Don't be so silly, Nancy!” snapped her 
brother. “In the first place, Uncle Chris has 
been on an expedition to the South Pole, 
And 


in the second place, this crate is too short for 


zling. 


where there are no crocodiles or snakes. 
crocodiles and too high for snakes. So come 
on, lend a hand.” 

Gingerly Nancy cut the ropes around the 
crate while Peter pried at the nails. HAN- 
DLE WITH CARE was stamped all over the 
crate. ‘They tried to peer into the interior 
through the many air holes, but could see 
nothing. 

Finally the last wrappings fell away, re- 
vealing a metal cage. 

“Penguins!” squealed Nancy. 

David stooped over the cage and the small- 
But the Jarger 
one pecked sharply at the bars. 

“Oh! Oh! Wed better be careful,” de- 
cided the boy. °“Just watch them for a while 
till they know we mean no harm.” 


er bird shrank into a corner. 


“The poor things had such a long trip,” 
sympathized Nancy. “Imagine! .~ They’ve 
been on a boat, a plane, a train, and a truck. 
No wonder they're snappish. Perhaps they're 
hungry. What do penguins eat?” 

“Uncle's letter ought to tell us that,” David 
replied. 
read after opening the crate.” 

Nancy produced it from a drawer and both 
heads bent over the contents. “These pen- 
guins,’ they read, “are very tame, having 
lived in camp with me for two months. I’ve 
named them Darby Woo and Joan Waddle. 
The smaller bird is Joan. 

“After their journey they may be nervous, 
so keep them caged for a time. Later allow 
them to walk about. They'll get used to you 
in no time and will prove lots of fun. All 
they require is fish and water.” 

“Let’s go get some fish right away!” said 
David. 

“And leave a standing order for fresh fish 
every day,’ Nancy added. “Look, something 
fell out of the letter. See! there on the floor.” 

“Tt’s a check for ten dollars from Uncle 
Chris! That ought to keep the penguins in 
food for quite a while.” 

A scurry in the cage greeted the children 
returning with the fish. David thrust one 
through the bars and the smaller penguin 


“Let’s get the sealed part we were to 
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The 


snapped it up. It disappeared whole! 
next fish vanished with equal rapidity down 
the larger bird’s throat. 

“Golly!” marvelled David, “they don’t 
even bother to-chew!” 

In turns, Darby Woo and Joan Waddle ate 
five fish each! 

“Whew!” whistled David. 
tites!” 

“They still look hungry,” said Nancy, ob- 
serving the expectant bright eyes. 

“Well, they can’t be really,” 
David. ‘We mustn't overfeed them. 
open the cage door now.” 

The penguins watched his every move, 
black heads cocked. 

Darby Woo seemed to say, “Here now, let 
me go first.” With a cautious waddle he ap- 
proached the opening, pausing just within the 
decor. His mate followed quickly and togeth- 
er they stepped out into the room. 

“Oh, they're giggled 
“Did you ever see such a funny walk!” 


“What appe- 


asserted 
Let’s 


comical,” Nancy. 


Black Star 





Penguins are so popular at the zoo that it is easy 
to believe that children would like them for pets. 


David shook his head, laughing. “But I 
read at school that they’re whizzes at swim- 
ming,” he said. 

“Let’s take them to the goldfish pond,” 
suggested Nancy. “If we're very gentle they 
might allow us to pick them up.” 

Carefully David lifted the larger bird and 
Nancy the smaller. “Now that we've fed 
them,” David said, “they know that we’re 
friends.” 

A short distance from the pond they set 
the birds down. ‘The instant their large black 
feet touched the ground, both broke into a 
waddling run for the pool. Plop! they dived 
into the cool water. To the very bottom they 
sank, and then bobbed to the surface. 

Suddenly Nancy shrieked, “Look! They’re 
eating up the goldfish! And after that. big 
meal we gave them!” 

There was no way to force the penguins 
out of the pond. David and Nancy could 
only stand helplessly and watch. At last 
Darby Woo and Joan Waddle decided they'd 
had enough. Their white-waistcoated tum- 
mies fairly popped when they emerged from 
the water. (Continued on flage 68) 
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HIS unit was developed dur- 
T ing the 1949 summer-school 
session in the Campus Demonstra- 
tion School, State Teachers Col- 
lege, West Chester, Pennsylvania. 
Twenty-five children who had fin- 
ished third or fourth grade during 
the regular school term, partici- 
pated in the group. 
showed a great interest in ranches 


The group 


and cowboys, so this topic was 
selected for study. 


OBJECTIVES 


A. To help children understand 
life on the ranches in various 
parts of the United States. 

B. To acquaint children with in- 
dustries such as meat packing, 
that flourish as a result of ranches. 
C. To correlate other school sub- 
jects with the study of ranch life. 
D. To show the increasing de- 
pendence of one group of people 
upon another. 

E. To provide experiences which 
develop desirable attitudes. 


INTRODUCTION 


When the children came to 
summer school the first day they 
found 
cowboys in colorful outfits riding 


printed posters showing 
their horses across the plains. 
With the aid of a big United 
States map, the teacher 
duced parts of the country that 
we would visit in our travels. 


intro- 


Books relating to our unit were 
assembled with the help of the 
college librarian. This material 
represented reading levels from 
the second to the sixth year. Each 
child was guided in the selection 
of library books according to his 
ability and choice. 

The second morning began by 
making plans for working on our 
unit. The children helped to 
make plans for the following ac- 
tivities. 

Tuincs We Want To Know 

1. How to care for cattle and 
sheep. 


2. How to brand cattle. 
3. How to round up cattle. 
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Principal 


How to lasso cattle. 

5. How to care for horses. 
6. How to tame wild ponies. 
7. What cowboys do. 


8. What grows in a ranch 
country. 

9. What ranch buildings are 
like. 

10. How ranch families live. 

Tuincs We Want to Do 

1. Read stories. 

2. Write poems, riddles, and 


stories. 
3. Give reports. 
4. Keep a list of new words. 
5. Make a map. 
6. Give a play. 
7. Make a model ranch. 
8. Model witn clay. 
9, Paint pictures. 


PROCEDURE 


First Week— 

The teacher told the children 
how the pioneers traveled, trac- 
ing the routes to the West on the 
map stressing the various 
types of travel. Land travel was 
on foot, or in prairie schooners. 
Trails used in crossing the plains 
were located on the map. 

1. The‘ Oregon or Northwest 
Trail. 

2. The Overland Trail, west of 
the Mississippi River. 

3. The Santa Fe or Southwest 
Trail. 

At this point one boy suggested 
making a map showing these 
trails and the ranch states. 

Other children suggested that 
we learn to sing “Home on the 


and 


Range” and “The Santa Fe 
Trail.” 
Water travel on the Ohio, 


Mississippi, and Missouri rivers 
was next introduced with pictures 
showing the early boats that were 
used. 

Some of the children were now 
ready to make oral reports on the 
library books they had read. Oth- 
ers wrote original stories about 
their books. When the stories 
were corrected, rewritten, and il- 
lustrated, they were read to the 
entire class. 

As the class began to write 
their stories, they needed help 
with many new words. A refer- 
ence list of words was then put 
on the blackboard. 
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Summer Unit on Rauch Life 





FRANCES M. BALDWIN 


Third-Grade Teacher 


Second Week— 

During the second week of 
summer school, a model of a 
ranch on the floor at one side of 
the room began to take shape. 
Two boys had brought miniature 
logs to build a ranch house and 
bunkhouse. Clay models of cow- 
boys on horses, dogs, sheep, and 
a wagon with two horses, ap- 
peared. 

An exhibit began to grow. Ar- 
ticles which the pioneers used, 
such as candle holders, pewter 
dishes, homespun linen, uncarded 
wool, and branding irons, were 
contributed. 

One boy suggested that we 
make pictures of different cattle 
brands, and so several brands 
were learned. (See drawing be- 
low.) One girl gave a report on 
branding cattle. Several chil- 
dren made pictures of ranch life. 

The group took a trip to the 
Chester County Historical Society 
museum to see a covered wagon, 
woven coverlets, a pioneer kitch- 
en and many other things which 
were used by early settlers in the 
West. The next morning, after 
discussing our visit, the children 
wrote stories about their trip and 
read them to the class. Many 
of the stories were illustrated. 
Third Week— 

With the third week, came 
more activities. The ranch fence 
was put up. Two chuck wagons 
were partially made. A clay cart, 
cattle, pens, cowboys, corrals, cov- 
ered wagon, and utensils for cook- 
ing were modeled. Scenery as a 
background for our ranch was 
planned. A frieze was painted. 

The children continued read- 
ing stories of ranch life. More 
exciting original 
written and read to the class. 

The story of wool and the meat 
we get from sheep was intro- 


stories were 


Demonstration School, State Teachers College, West Chester; Pennsylvania 


duced. During a discussion peri- 
od, we learned the six steps in the 
processing of wool. 

We then made a list of some of 
the clothing made from wool. 

During a discussion about beef, 
a lesson on food was taught. We 
learned that the pioneers ate fresh 
buffalo meat and pemmican, 
which is dried buffalo meat. They 
ate baked tongue with berries, 
bread, butter, dried pumpkin, 
fruit, and beef. They had milk 
from their own cows. 

We saw an interesting film 
about cattlemen.. It was followed 
by a spirited discussion. Then 
the class listed incidents ‘to’ in- 
clude in a play about ranch life. 

The outstanding feature of 
summer school was our bus trip 
to King Ranch at Doe Run, 
Pennsylvania. This ranch con- 
tains 11,500 acres and has about 
4000 head of cattle. They are 
branded with the letter K. At the 
ranch the class saw a herd of 458 
steers being sprayed to keep flies 
away. We saw eleven cowboys 
and a big steer take this herd 
from the pens across the road to 
another pasture. As the herd left 
the pen, one cowboy by the gate 
used a counter. The’steers in this 
herd each weighed from “1200 to 
1400 pounds. We were invited to 
go through one of the large barns 
to see the horses and saddles. 

The next day we had a lively 
discussion of our trip. The chil- 
dren wrote stories and madedraw* 
ings about the ranch. A letter 
of thanks was sent to the ranch 
manager. (Continued on page 66) 
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BANIEL CARTER BEARD WAS THE BEARD FAMILY MOVED TO COVINGTON, KENTUCKY, 
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BEARD FELT THAT AN ORGANIZATION OF BOYS SHOULD BE CREATED TO EMPHASIZE 
OUTDOOR LIFE AND NATURE STUDY. AS A RESULT “BOY PIONEERS, THE SONS OF 
DANIEL BOONE“ CAME INTO BEING. 




















8N 1907, PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT GAVE HIS 
ENDORSEMENT TO THIS GROUP. THE BOY 
SCOUTS ORGANIZATION, FOUNDED IN ENGLAND 





BY LORD BADEN-POWELL, MERGED WITH * THE obis oaencntang ny 
SONS OF DANIEL BOONE” IN 1910, AND BECAME 
ONE ORGANIZATION FOR Boys IN AMERICA. perp Sag amen 
BEARD WAS NATIONAL Boy $ COMMISSIO, 

Y SCOUTS COMMISSIONER DISTINGUISHED SERVICE, 















UNTIL HIS DEATH. AT THE TIME OF HIS 
DEATH iN 1941, HIS DREAM 
HAD COME TRUE, THERE WERE 
MORE THAN 1,500,000 
REGISTERED BOY SCOUTS 
IN AMERICA. 
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OUT MOUNT MSKINLEY AND ITS ADJACENT PEAKS, 
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EARLY every child meets a 
N circus unit in the primary 
grades. For the duration of the 
unit, school activities reflect the 
glamorous aura of the real circus. 
All the work of the unit seems 
like pleasure. 

Interest in animals and the cir- 
cus persists much later, even into 
adult life, but we rarely make 
any application of it educationally 
at upper-grade levels. Yet a short 
unit at circus time can enliven our 
classwork without leading us too 
far from the usual course of study. 

The following are suggestions 
for using the circus as motivation 
in the various subject areas. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
A. Give reports on the domesti- 
cation of wild animals by primi- 
tive man. 
B. Look up material on Roman 
How did they differ 
What sim- 


ilar features did they have? 


circuses. 


from our own circus? 


C. What were some of the amuse- 
ments enjoyed by the people of 
the Middle Ages? Which of these 
have something in common with 
modern circus acts? 

D. How does the circus of today 
differ from that of fifty years ago’ 
What effects 


inventions had on the circus: 


have mechanical 


) 
E. Make a collection of newspa- 
per clippings related to the circus. 
Find on the map any countries 
mentioned as the origin of either 
the performers or the animals. 

F. On a world map indicate the 
which the circus 
Of what use are 


country from 
animals came. 


they in their native lands? 
SCIENCE 
A. Classify the various circus ani- 
mals as herbivorous or carnivor- 
ous. How do the teeth and feet 
of the plant-eating animals differ 
from those of the meat eaters? 
Which is the largest of the car- 
nivorous animals? Of the her- 
bivorous? 
B. Which circus animals belong 
to the horse family? Cat family? 
Ape family? 
C. Select a circus animal which 
What is his food 
What is his diet 
when in the circus? What are his 


interests you. 
in his free state? 


natural enemies? What means of 
protection has he? 

D. How are the circus animals 
trained? What principles in their 


could be applied in 


training 
teaching a pet animal? 
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UNIT MATERIAL FOR UPPER GRADES 
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Ek. How does the circus use each 
fric - 


force, pulleys, 


of the following in its acts: 
tion, centrifugal 
momentum, equilibrium? 

I. Power for lighting the circus 
tent is usually generated by a 


Diesel engine. Explain this. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 
A. With a jigsaw, plywood, and 
paint, make a series of circus ani- 
mals for the kindergarten class. 
B. Make drawings of circus ani- 
mals in their natural habitat or as 
you saw them at the circus. 
C. Make clown masks of papier- 
maché, clown heads of clay, or 
clown puppets in costume. 
D. Make a design suitable for a 


circus program cover, place cards 


Georgia 


Summerville Studio Summerville 





4 a , ’ 


In Menlo School, Chattooga County, 





a eam . 
Georgia, Miss Blanche Toles’s fourth 


B. In the following excerpts from 
a circus program, explain the 
meaning of the italicized words. 
1. Ten internationally acclaimed 
aerialists. 
2. Superb pageantry and _tab- 
leaus. 

3. High-vaulting leaps and soar- 
ing somersaults. 

4. The most hilarious act of the 
decade. 

5. A big ballet of unprecedented 
beauty. 

6. Troupes of 
derms. 


versatile pachy- 
7. An intrepid trio in hazardous 
feats. 
8. A 
tempo. 
9. A parade of droll buffoons. 


canine comedy in 


quick 





grade cut these circus figures from cardboard, and painted them with tempera 


paint, 


for a circus party, curtains with 
a circus motif to use in a child’s 
room. 

E. Design and make a stuffed toy 
circus animal or clown doll. 

F. Working as a group, make a 
frieze depicting the history of the 
circus. Include a Roman circus, 
a medieval fair, an old-fashioned 
circus parade, and a modern cir- 


cus train. 


LANGUAGE ARTS 
A. Learn to spell any of the fol- 
lowing words which you may 
need to use in your circus unit. 


Add which 


occur in your work. 


other circus words 


1. Chimpanzee. 6. Aerial. 


2. Somersault: 7. Giraffe. 

3. Equestrian. 8. Leopard. 
4. Hippopotamus. 9. Elephant. 
5. Equilibrium. 10. Trapeze. 





Upper-grade pupils enjoy making such figures for younger children. 


C. Write a 
more than five sentences describ- 


paragraph of not 


ing one of the following in such a 
vivid manner that the reader can 
relive his circus enjoyment. 
1. Sounds of the Circus. 
2. The Big Parade. 
3. High in the Air. 
4. The Smartest Animal. 
5. The Funniest Clown. 
6. The Biggest Thrill. 
7. The Finale. 
D. Read for pleasure any animal 
stories found in the class reader 
or supplementary books. 
E. Listen to oral reading from 
a library book about animals of 
the circus. 

HEALTH EDUCATION 
A. Demonstrate simple stunts as 
pole climbing, stilt-walking, jug- 
gling, handstands, rope climbing, 









0 the Most of the Circus 


balancing, somersaults, leapfrog, 
and handsprings. 

B. Discuss hew circus folk keep 
physical condition in 
spite of their arduous life. What 
factors are necessary for main- 
taining good health? 


in good 


MUSIC 


A. Compare the chant of the 
circus men putting up the tent 
with sea chanteys and other work 
songs. 

B. Explain the operation of the 
calliope. How did it get its name? 
C. Discuss the significance of cir- 
cus music and its total effect on 
the observer. 


ARITHMETIC 
A. How large an audience can 
be accommodated at one showing 
of the circus in your town? What 
per cent of the entire population 
is this? 
B. How much does an admission 
ticket to the circus cost? How 
much is the amusement tax on 
the ticket? What per cent of the 
purchase price is the tax? 
C. Write out a mail order for 
circus tickets for 2 adults and 3 
children at the actual price of the 
admission in your town. Make 
out a money order form for the 
amount. If the total comes to 
less than $10 what would be a 
cheaper way of sending the 
money? 
D. Figure how much money you 
would need for a trip to the cir- 
cus if you paid for transportation, 
admission to the circus, and re- 
freshments. How long would it 
take you to save this much from 
your allowance? 
E. Get a recipe for homemade 
candy or popcorn. Find out the 
cost of the ingredients and figure 
what the selling price would have 
to be in order to make a small 
profit. 


F. If the radius of a circus ring 


is ten feet, what is its diameter? 


Its circumference? 

G. In the following list check the 
words whose meaning you thor- 
oughly understand. Write sen- 
tences about the circus, using the 
words you have checked. 

1. Circle. 9. Cylinder. 

2. Arc. 10. Circumference. 
3. Radius. 11. Square. 
Diameter. 12. Rectangle. 
Ellipse. 13. Cube. 


J. 


4 

6. Pyramid. 14. Parallel. 

7 15. Perpendicular. 
16. Angle. 


. Cone. 
8. Sphere. 
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NAME THIS FUNNY CHAP 


Helen Ramsey 


“HELLO, JOE” 


Margaret O. Hyde 


WHO DID IT? 


Esther H. Dawson 





His first is in bat, but not in 


cap; 

His second’s in top, but not in 
flap; 

His third is in lad, it’s also in 
lass; 

His last is in sod, but never in 
grass. 

His whole is a funny, homely 
chap. 

In a mud-pie bed he takes his 


nap. 
He helps the farmer, the gar- 
dener, too, 
By eating insects the whole 
day through. 
Who is he? 


CIRCUS ANIMALS 


Virginia Starbuck Horner 








At the circus you see many ani- 
mals. Can you tell the names of 
the ones here? 

1. An animal that has a hump. 

2. A tall animal with a very 
long neck. 

3. Two animals having stripes. 

4. An animal with huge ears and 
a trunk for a nose. 

5. An animal that has spots. 

6. An animal that roars. 

7. An animal that climbs trees 
and eats coconuts. 


POO o o 220000000 


AN “A” SQUARE 
Camilla. Walch Wilson 








Using the meanings below, can 
you fill in these blanks? 


Northwest territory of the U.S.A. 

Country in North America 

Country in Europe whose capital 
is Paris 

Island in the Pacific Ocean 

Country in northern Europe 

Second largest continent 


Two blindfolded people kneel on 
the floor close enough to touch each 
other with clubs made of rolled-up 
newspapers. 

When one person says, ‘Hello, 
Joe,” the other tries to hit him with 
his club. If he does, he gets one 
point. Then the other player says, 
“Hello, Joe.”” The first one to score 
five points, wins. 


Answers to puzzles, riddles, and quizzes are on last page of “Girls and Boys.” 


1. Who went up a hill with Jack? 
2. Who jumped over a candle- 


stick? 


3. Who put the kettle on for tea? 


4. Who ran up the clock? 


5. Who was under the haystack 


fast asleep? 
6. Who lost her sheep? 
7. Who called for his pipe? 


8. Who walked a crooked mile? 


FIND WHAT IS WRONG 


in This Picnic Scene 
There are eight mistakes in this picture. Can you find them all? 
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Camilla Walch Wilson 
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If you are going to have a circus 
party, you may like to make a 
clown place card. 

You will need white cards, bits 
of colored paper, white buttons 
that you can write on with ink, 
and a pen and ink, With white 
thread, sew a button on the left 
side of a card so there is room to 
write a guest’s name at the right. 
If the buttons have four holes, the 
two lower ones form a nose, the two 
at the top make the eyes. With ink, 
darken and extend the holes for the 
clown’s eyes. Make lines for the 
eyebrows. 

Cut a clown cap and neck ruff 
from colored paper. The cap and 
ruff may be of the same colored pa- 
per or in gay combination, 

Paste the cap and neck ruff in 
place. Outline them in ink if you 
wish. 

The cards may lie flat on the 
table or they may stand up support- 
ed by standards of short stiff paper 
strips. 


JANE AND JIMMY VISIT THE FLOWER ZOO 





Dorothy Dill Mason 


Jane and Jimmy stepped happily 
down the path to the woods. 

“Have you ever noticed the zooin 
the woods?” inquired Hank, their 
cousin, who was spending the day 
with them. 

‘Do you mean the squirrels and 
rabbits?” Jimmy asked. 

“No,” Hank shook his head. “I 
mean a different kind of zoo. Some 
of the animals are tame, and some 
are wild. There’s even a dragon in 
this zoo.” 

“You’re teasing us,” Jane said. 

Hank pointed to one side of the 
path. “Not really. Just see how 
many animal names you can find in 
this little swamp,” he suggested. 

Jimmy spotted the thick heart- 
shaped leaves of the skunk cabbage, 
and Jane recognized the long yel- 
low-brown cylinder that was the 
flower of the cattail. Hank showed 
them the yellow flowers of the cow- 
slips (marsh marigolds) near by. 

“This is fun!” Jane exclaimed. 
““Here’s a dog at the edge of the 
wood. It’s the dogtooth violet.” 


LETS DRAW A CIRCUS CLOWN 
Marguerite Chapin 





Draw a circle round and big, 
Add a few hairs for a wig. 





Make a circle for a nose, 
Then a hat; like this it goes. 





Now a smile broad and wide; 
Put an ear on either side. 











Add some eyes, but not a frown, 
And a collar for your clown. 
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late for 


“It’s getting rather 
them,” said Hank. 

Jimmy pointed to a purple flower 
growing in the damp earth. ‘“Isn’t 
that a monkey flower?” he asked. 

Hank nodded. “That’s right, 
Jimmy.” ° 

“We found a blue flower in the 
mountains last summer called hare- 
bell,” Jdne remembered, as_ they 
started home. “That should be in 
our zoo.” 

Jimmy pointed to a _ toadstool. 
“How about letting a toad come in- 
to our zoo?” he suggested. | 

Just then they passed Grandpa’s 
plowed fields. ‘tA weed that grows 
in these fields belongs in our zoo,” 
Hank told them. “It’s lamb’s- 
quarters or pig weed.” 

“I can hardly wait to get to 
Grandma’s garden,” Jane told the 
boys. “I know some members of 
our zoo live there.”’ 

When they reached the garden, 
she proudly pointed out the lance- 
shaped leaves of the tiger lily. 

Jimmy chuckled. ‘Some of 
Grandma’s weeds belong in the zoo, 
too. Here is a lot of chickweed, 
and there’s the king of beasts!”” He 
pointed to the white puffball of the 
dandelion. 

“Here’s another kitty.” 
knelt beside a catnip plant. 

"You’ve done well,” Hank 
praised. “But you’ve forgotten 
the most blood-curdling member of 
all! Just look around.”’ 

Finally Jane’s glance fell on a 
long line of tall green plants. She 
squealed with triumph and shout- 
ed, “Of course, the snapdragons!” 

Hank grinned and _ nodded. 
“There are probably a lot more 
flowers and plants from different 
parts of the country that belong in 
our zoo,” he said. ‘Do you suppose 
the children who read our story can 
think of any more?” 


Jane 


~~. 





CAN YOU FIND THIS WORD? 


Esther H. Dawson 


~~) 





If you can find the answer, you 
will have the name of a place where 
girls and boys like to go. 

1. The Roman numera: for one 
hundred. 

2. A letter that means “myself.” 

3. A letter that sounds just like 
a three-letter verb. 
he The third letter of the alpha- 

t. 

5 and 6, The two letters that 
stand for our country. 
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A NUMBER CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
Emilie C. Bugbee 




















ACROSS 


1. Three and one are - - - -. 
2. Take four away from six and 
how many are left? 
4. Five and four are - - - -. 
6. Seven and one are - - - - -, 
8. How many are in a pair? 
9. Four and three are - - - - - . 
0 


10. One and four are - - - -. 


DOWN 


1. Three and two are - - - -. 

3. If you take eight away from 
nine, how many are left? 

5. Two twenties are - - - - -. 

7. Seven and three are - - -. 

8. Take two away from five and 
how many are left? 

9, Three and three are - - -. 


WHAT DID THEY EAT? 


Margaret E. Parry 








1. Jack Horner ate - - - - - -. 

2. Miss Muffet ate - - - - - - ‘ 

3. Tommy Tucker ate - - - - - -. 
4. Jack Sprat ate - - - - - -. 

5. Jack Sprat’s wife ate - - - - - -. 


Oh {91 VaKtion time is hD! 
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The lovely out|%}{& calls; 
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THE SCIENCE CORNER. 


Robert Stollberg 


FUN WITH ELECTRICITY 


Have you ever noticed that some- 
times when you comb your hair, the 
hair seems to stick to the comb? 
When this happens, it is because the 
comb and your hair are charged 
with static electricity. Here are 
some experiments to help you un- 
derstand electricity a little better. 
You will have best results if you 
do them on a cool, dry day. 

Cut two strips of newspaper 
about 1 inch wide and 15 inches 
long. Hold them together by their 
ends as shown in Fig. 1. Then put 
one strip between your thumb and 
first finger and the other strip be- 
tween the first and second fingers. 
Now rub the two strips by moving 
your hand down the full length of 
the strips a few times. Pretty soon 
you will see that they separate and 
hang apart from each other. 


——— 


79 












) 


By rubbing the paper with your 
hand, you have given both strips a 
minus electric charge. At the same 
time you have charged your hand 
with the opposite kind of charge— 
plus electricity. One rule about 
electricity is that two things whose 
electric charges are alike push 
away from each other. You have 
just given both strips of paper a 


FIG. 1 


A VACATION-TIME REBUS 
Eveline Ward 


A time 2: 


The 
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minus charge, and that is why they 
push themselves apart. 

Another rule about electricity is 
that two things whose charges are 
opposite pull toward each other. 
You can prove this with the same 
paper strips. Rub them with your 
hand so they hang apart. ‘Then 
bring your hand up between them 
without touching them. See how 
the paper strips are pulled toward 
your hand. This happens because 
the paper has a minus charge and 
your hand has a plus charge. 

You can generate a minus electric 
charge on a plastic comb by rub- 
bing it on wool cloth or by combing 
it through your hair. When your 
comb is charged, it will attract tiny 
specks of thin papert The minus- 
charged comb attracts these bits of 
paper because it gives them a tem- 
porary plus charge just by being 
near them. Now hang a speck of 
paper at the end of a thread about 
a foot long. Your charged comb 
will attract this bit of paper as in 
Fig. 2. Sometimes, after the pa- 
per has touched the comb, it will 
move away. This happens because 
the paper gets some minus electric- 
ity by touching the comb. Then 
both the comb and the paper have 
the same charge. 


“4 = 


FIG. 2 
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Dear Girls and Boys, 

' This is my last letter to you for 
this year. Before long school will 
be over and you will be having 
summer vacation. I know you will 
be glad to have more time for play. 

It certainly would be fun to 
know what all of you are going to 
do this summer. Some of my East- 
ern nieces and nephews are going 
West and some of the Western ones 
are coming East. You will probably 
pass one another on the way and 
never know it. 

I am very sorry that my last let- 
ter of the school year must have 
some bad news in it, but I feel that 
I must tell you what happened to 
Agnes, The other night she got into 
an awful fight with Oscar, who is 
the print-shoncat. When it was all 
over, Agnes had to go to the Cat 
Hospital. 

I went to visit her last night to 
see if she had any message for you. 
At first she pretended that she was 
too feeble to answer. But all of a 
sudden she perked up and meowed 
in a loud voice and said, ‘Tell all 
the girls and boys I wish them a 
safe, healthy vacation! And be sure 
you sign my name to this letter.” 
So that’s what I’ll do. 

Love to you all from Agnes and 
me until next September. 

Your friends, 


ate 


am 


3 






Thant Grae 


AUNT GRACES MAILBAG 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

I have good news. On our way 
to New York next summer Father 
says that we can stop and see you. 

Billy Shearer 
Indiana 


I’ll be looking for you, Billy. 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

Yesterday our cow, Bossy, had a 
new calf. My father gave it to me 
and said I could call it anything I 


pleased. I have decided to name it 
Aunt Grace. 
Mary Carey 
Iowa 


I always wanted to have some- 
one named for me and I guess a calf 
is as good as anyone. 


Dear Aunt Grace, 
I have heard that a cat has nine 


lives. How many of her lives has 
Agnes used up so far? 
Diane Hill 
Vermont 


I asked Agnes and she said she is 
on her third, but if she has any more 
fights with Oscar, she will use up 
the other six very quickly, 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

We enjoy “Girls and Boys” every 
time they come. We race to see who 
can figure out the answers first. 

Claudie Campbell 
.South Carolina 


Good for you. Who usually wins? 


TOYS FROM CEREAL 
Harry J. .Miller 
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You can make many toy animals 
and people from puffed cereal and 
some toothpicks. For an animal’s 
body, put pieces of cereal on a 
toothpick until it is completely cov- 
ered. Use toothpicks for legs and 
pieces of cereal for feet. Add a 
neck, using a larger piece of cereal 
for a head. Small pieces of tooth- 
picks make ears and a tail. 

In making the people, break the 
toothpicks for the legs and arms so 
they will bend slightly. 

You can decorate your figures 
with fingernail polish or tempera 
paint. When you get tired of the 
figures you have made, take them 
apart and put them together again 
into new and interesting shapes. If 
you are sure you will not want to 
change your toy, you can make it 
keep better by shellacking it. 









WHO AM I? 


Dorothy C. Kangisser 
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I’m a pole with a point 
You sharpen away. 

You use me in school, 
Day after day. 


¢ all - - ee 
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We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Two dollars or more will be 
paid for each item used. Manu- 
scripts (except seasonal) not heard 
from in six months should be con- : 
sidered rejected. Those accompanied 
by stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Camping Trip 


WORDS BY MAUDE WOOD HENRY 


1, It’s June, the best month of the year! Va - ca - tion time is 
2. Then we willhike for many a mile And stud - y 
3. Our. tents are al- ways clean and neat, Each cot made up with turned-down shect Right 


we can put our books a - way 


goodcamp-fire is quite a trick- With care we lay each 


aft - er break-fast ev -ry day 


off well go to camps and shores To live the life of 
taught to take the great - est pains-Makesure that not a spark re - mains, No 


ev - ry night we form a ring A-round the camp-fire, where we _ sing And 





learn to row and swim and _ dive 
an - y - thing that’s hot, 
sto - ries read 


trace of 
hear ex - cit - ing 


And have two months for 










PROGRAM MATERIAL 
Playa Soup, aot Voru. 





MUSIC BY MARIE HOBSON 


al - most here, When 
na - ture all the while. A 


work and play. Then 
lit - tle stick, We're 


- fore we go out - doors to play. And 


out - of - doors. We'll 


And feel — it’s great to be a -. live. 
Be - fore we leave our camp. fire spot, 
Or told, be -. fore we go to bed. 

~~ 
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74 Flag for Flag Day 


FOR PRIMARY 


GRADES 


HANNAH MANN 


Teacher, Public School No. 


CHARACTERS 


cHmoreNn—Ten or any number. 
oLp WoMAN—The one who lives in the 


shoe. 
rinst pic——Who lives in a straw house. 
SECOND pic—-Who lives in a wooden 
house. 


THIxo PIG—Who lives in a brick house. 
HUMPTY pUMpTY—The wall sitter. 
MRS. SPRATT—Buxom wife. 


ma. SsPRATT—Lean husband. 
CROOKED MAN—Owner of a crooked 
house. 
POLLY / . 
-—The teakettle girls. 
SUKEY } teakettle g 
many—The contrary gardener. 


FLOWERS—Some red, some blue, some 


white. 
Propuction Notes 


Details of costumes and setting fol- 
low the play. 


standing in a semi- 
Shoe House 
call) —It’s a holiday, Old Woman 
in the Shoe. Don't 
what to do? 

OLD 
day? 


CHILDREN 
circle around the 


you know 


WOMAN 

How 

schools are 
CHILDREN 


June 14 a holi- 
can that be? The 
open. 
There was an old woman who 
lived in a shoe. 
She had so many 
didn’t know what to do. 
FIRST schools are 
open. The stores are open. How 
can anyone tell that today is a 


children, she, 


cHiLp—The 


holiday unless all the 
flying? 

SECOND CHILD (looks up)—The 
Shoe House is the tallest house in 


It should 


flags are 


Nursery Rhyme Town. 
have the largest flag. 
THIRD cuILD-—Let’s try to get 
one for the Shoe House. 
(Children start walking.) 
(The Three Little Pigs 
each carrying a flag. 
FOURTH CHILD—We need a flag 
for the Shoe Have 
one to spare? 


enter, 


House. you 
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156, Brooklyn, New York 

FIRST PIG—I got 
house of straw. It is too small 
for the Shoe House. 

SECOND PiG-I got this for my 
house of wood. I need it to show 
the wolf that I am a citizen of 
the United States. 

THIRD PIG 
the flagpole in front of my brick 
Wolf 


unless he 


house. The won't dare 


come near is ready to 
be good. 
They skip to their homes sing- 


ing “Who’s afraid of the big bad 


wolf?” Each puts up his flag 
over his door and goes into his 
house. 

(Humpty Dumpty comes on 
stage with his flag. 

FIFTH CHILD—Good mornings, 


Humpty Dumpty. Where did you 
get that beautiful flag? 

HUMPTY DUMPTY 
to remind me to sit up straight 
wall. I am 

Stars 


I bought it 


when I sit on the 
proud to hold the and 
Stripes. 

While Children sing “Humpty 
Dumpty Sat on the Wall” he 
climbs a high chair and sits hold- 
ing the flag. 

Jack Spratt and his wife come 
on stage carrying small flags. 
You 
bright morning with your pretty 
flags, Mr. and Mrs. Spratt. 
‘Thank 
will 
cheerful. 

Yes, they will! 
trying to find a flag to 


SIXTH CHILD make it a 


MRS. SPRATT you. I 
think the 


look verv 


flags make our 
house 

SEVENTH CHILD 
We are 
put on the Shoe House, 
look cheerful, 

MR. SPRATT—There comes the 
Crooked Man out of his crooked 
Maybe he 


so it will 


too. 


house. found an extra 


flag for the Shoe House. 





ul 


Hal AVERY 


this for my 


I got this flag for 


(The Spratts put a flag over 
each window and then go into 
their house.) 

CROOKED MAN—I’ve walked a 
crooked mile to get this flag for 
Flag Day, and my crooked legs 
are very tired. (Looks up at the 
Shoe House.) It is too bad that 
the tallest in Nursery 
Rhyme ‘Town hasn't a_ flag. 
Does the Old Woman in the 
Shoe know it is Flag Day? 

EIGHTH cHILD—No, the Old 
Woman has so many children she 
doesn’t know what to do. She 
didn’t know about Flag Day. We 
are all trying to get her a flag. 


house 


CROOKED MAN—My flag is for 
a crooked house with a crooked 


stile. Its pole wouldn’t stand up 
straight on the Shoe House. 
There is Polly. Maybe she can 
help you. (Puts up his. flag and 
goes into his house.) 

(Children sing “Polly Put the 
Kettle On,’”) 

(Polly and Sukey enter and put 
flag in cottage window.) 

PoLLY—I'il put the kettle on 
now. I wanted to be sure our 
flag was up before I put the ket- 
tle on the fire for tea. 

NINTH CHILD— The Old Woman 
who lives in (Continued on page 72 


The S.S. Auk Meets 


A SAFE7 


"Y PLAY FOR PRIMARY 


AND MIDDLE GRADES 


GLENELLE McBEATH 


Second Grade, 


Teacher, 


HIS play is designed to use a 
T whole grade or all the chil- 
dren in a rural school. It can 
be presented on the stage or in 
Chil- 


school 


the front of the classroom. 


dren wear their regular 


clothes. Mr. Sharp Eye is a com- 


edy character. Possibilities for 
variation in such a program are 
If the children originate 


all the numbers, the program will 


limitless. 


be of even greater value. 
The S.S. Club will 
Billy, please give 


PRESIDENT 
come to order. 
the name of our club. 

BILLY—S.S. Safety 
Scouts. We try to keep ourselves 


and our friends safe. ‘That is a 


stands for 


sign of good citizenship. 


PRESIDENT—Very good, Billy. 
Betty, what is our motto? 
BETTY—Our motto is, “Safety 


always watchful.” 
Thank you, Betty. 
The club will please stand and 


Scouts are 
PRESIDENT 


repeat our safety pledge. 

CLUB MEMBERS 
cite)—We_ promise 
watchful at school, at home, and 
(They sit 
President, are we 
going to have refreshments? 

jupirH—Hush, Ronald! All 
you think about is your stomach. 

RONALD—Well, I'm hungry! 

PRESIDENT—Is there a program 
for today, Lou Ellen? 

LOU ELLEN—Mr. President, be- 
cause this is our last meeting of 
the school year, the program com- 
mittee thought we should review 
what we have learned about safe- 
ty during the term. 

SHARON—Oh, everybody knows 
all the rules now. 


(rise and re- 


be always 
on the street. 
RONALD— Mr. 





Park View 


School, Pueblo, Colorado 


BOBBY—Mr. President, we have 
heard the rules many times this 
year, but it is easy to forget. I 
think we should have a safety re- 
view today. 

PRESIDENT—I agree with you, 
Bobby. But what do other mem- 
bers think about this? 

RONALD—I think we 
have refreshments. 

LARRY—TI say let’s have a re- 
If Safety Scouts are al- 
ways watchful, that means we are 
We can’t take 
a vacation from safety. 

VERONICA—I think so too. 

PRESIDENT—AIl in favor of a 
safety review, raise your hands. 
(Members all raise hands.) It 
looks as though we all like your 
committee’s suggestion. Will you 
take over, please, Lou Ellen? 

LOU ELLEN—Thank you. The 
committee made a list of differ- 
ent things we have done. Bruce 
will announce each one, and we'll 
all take part. 

BRUCE— The 
“Safety 


should 


view. 


always on the job. 


first number is a 


song, First,” by all the 


club members. 


All sing “Safety First,’ i 
New Music Horizons, Book 2, 
Silver Burdett Go., Chicago. Any 
safety song may be used.) 

BRUCE—The ‘next number 
our program will be Safety Jin- 
gles, by Darlene, Virginia, Paul, 
and Johnny. 

(The four children go to the 


front of the stage, and recite m 


turn. ) 
DARLENE— 
I first look left, and then look 
right. 


To see if autos are in sight. 
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If I stop and look each way 
I'll keep safe from day to day. 
VIRGINIA— 
I never play out in the street; 
It was not made for play. 
I look about for places safe 
And safety rules obey. 
PAUL— 
I shouldn’t have to tell you— 
You heard it long ago— 
Do not play with matches. 
This rule I hope you know. 


JOHNNY— 
When cars are parked upon the 
street 
Think twice before you move 


your feet, 

And never walk between parked 
cars. 

Or you may have some bumps 
and scars. 

ALL— 

Safety rules are made for all, 

To think about each day. 

Please do the things we’ve told 
about; 

Remember what we say! 

PRESIDENT—Thank you for 
those good vacation hints. Now 
before we go on any farther, I'd 
like to introduce a special speaker 
for today, your friend and my 
friend, Mr. Sharp Eye. 

MR. SHARP EYE (enters from 
left smiling and bowing as mem- 
bers applaud )—Safety Scouts, do 
you think you know how to cross 


a street? Maybe you do, but hun- 
dreds of people don’t. Watch any 
busy corner downtown, and you 
will see people step into the street 
and keep walking just as if they 
were still on the sidewalk! Is that 
the right way to cross a street? 

MEMBERS—No! 

MR. SHARP EYE—I should say 
it isn’t. Stop and Look before 
you step off the curb. Then Keep 
Looking all the time you are in 
the street. I must be going now. 
Remember me! Stop and Look 
before you step off the curb. 

MEMBERS (in unison)—We'll 
not forget you, Mr. Sharp Eye. 

(Exit Mr. Sharp Eye.) 

BRUCE—The next number on 
our program is a safety spelling 
lesson. Will the Safety Spellers 
please come to the front? 

(Spellers arrange themselves in 
a row. Five or six children may 
be used here.) 

PRESIDENT—How did you get 
the name Safety Spellers? 

SPOKESMAN—We know how to 
spell the safety words. 

PRESIDENT 
that. (He pronounces the follow- 
ing words to the Safety Spellers 
in turn: stop, go, wait, walk, cor- 
ner, curb, play, safe, and look.) 
Very good. You've learned your 
safety words well. Don’t forget 
to use them. (Continued on page 69) 


We will see about 


"7 Life My Lamp’ 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


LOUISE WRIGHT 
Formerly, Head, Township High School, Mount Vernon, Illinois 


CHARACTERS 
EMMA LAZARUS—Poet of the 1880's. 
MR. LAZARUS—Her father. 
MRS. HARRISON—A neighbor. 
READER 
CostuMES 
Emma Lazarus and Mrs. Harrison 
wear post-Civil War gowns and shawls. 
Mr. Lazarus wears long, very narrow 
trousers and a coat that reaches nearly 
to his knees, narrow tie tied in a big 
bow, and a high silk hat. 
SETTING 
The library of the Lazarus home. 


There is a bookcase filled with books 
at one side, 


(Emma Lazarus is piling books 
on the table.) 

MR. LAZARUS (entering )—Are 

you going to Ward’s Island to 
visit the immigrants, Emma? 
_ EMMA LAZARUS—Yes, Father, 
just as soon as I collect some 
books. Will you ask Ben to carry 
them for me? 

MR. LAZARUS—I’ll take them to 
the carriage for you. You can 


drive me to the store on your 
way, if you wish. Are the books 
for your immigrant children? 

EMMA LAZARUS (piling them 
into his arms)—Yes, and for the 
grownups, too. 

MR. LAZARUS—I thought your 
school was to teach trades to the 
young people. 

EMMA LAZARUS—So it is. But 
all the refugees, old and young 
alike, need to know how to speak 
and read English if they are to be 
good Americans. 

MR. LAZARUS—You are doing a 
good work, Emma, helping these 
homeless exiles become citizens. 

EMMA LAZARUS—It’s so little I 
can do, and there are so many of 
them. But all of them, poor and 
tired as they are, have a look of 
hope in their eyes. 

(There is a knock at the door.) 

MR. LAZARUS—If that’s some- 
one to see you, Emma, I'll drive 
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on, for I’m late now. Ben will 
come back for you. (He leaves.) 

MRS. HARRISON (enters)—Oh, 
Miss Emma! _ I want to see you. 

EMMA LAZARUS—Why, hello, 
Mrs. Harrison. 

MRS. HARRISON—I hope you'll 
excuse me for coming over so 
early, but I knew you'd be going 
to the Island today. It’s certainly 
a great work you're doing there, 
Miss Emma, starting a school for 
those poor refugee children. 

EMMA LAZARUS—After all the 
hardships they have suffered, all 
that we can do is little enough. 

MRS. HARRISON—Indeed it is! 
My errand is in a way connected 
with them, though I don’t like to 
ask any more of you, busy as you 
are. 

EMMA LAZARUS—I want to do 
more. I'll do all that I can. 

MRS. HARRISON—Will you help 
with the Bartholdi Statue Fund? 

EMMA LAZARUS—The Bartholdi 
Statue? Oh, yes, I’ve been read- 
ing about it in the paper lately. 

MRS. HARRISON—Yes, contribu- 
tions for the foundation have been 
coming in so very slowly that 
Mr. Pulitzer has been writing a 
lot about it in The World. He 
thinks that if people really un- 
derstand about the statue, they'll 
give more freely. 

EMMA LAZARUS—I’m not sure 
that I understand very clearly yet 
just what it is, except that the 
French are sending a statue as a 
gift of friendship for this country. 

MRS. HARRISON—The _ statue 
represents freedom, the freedom 
and democracy for which Ame#ica 
stands. It’s an immense figure of 
a woman, stepping out of the 
chains that bound her, holding a 
torch in one hand and the Tablet 
of Law in the other. She is about 
one hundred and fifty feet tall, I 
believe. 

EMMA LAZARUS—Where is it to 
stand? 

MRS. HARRISON—In the harbor, 
on Bedloe Island. 
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EMMA LAZARUS—Oh, where old 
Fort Wood is. It will serve as a 
sort of lighthouse, won’t it? 

MRS. HARRISON—It will if the 
pedestal is built as high as it is 
planned. It is supposed to be one 
hundred fifty feet high, as high as 
the statue. 

EMMA LAZARUS—I'Il be glad to 
contribute— 

MRS. HARRISON—Oh, we know 
you are always generous, my dear. 
But it’s something else the com- 
mittee would like to have you do. 

EMMA LAZARUS— What is it that 
I can do to help? 

MRS. HARRISON—Miss Emma, 
you write such beautiful poems; 
won’t you write one to help the 
fund? 

EMMA LAZARUS—Oh, but— 

MRS. HARRISON—We know you 
are extremely busy. But if you 
could— You see, it isn’t just the 
money the poem would_ bring. 
We think your poem would- give 
people an understanding of what 
the statue stands for. Everyone 
would read it because they feel 
that whatever you write is worth 
reading. 

EMMA LAZARUS—Not so very 
many people know my poems. 

MRS. HARRISON—Oh, yes, they 
do! Didn’t Mr. Emerson read 
your poems when you were still 
in your teens? Didn’t he invite 
you to Concord because they were 
so good? 

EMMA LAZARUS—The proudest 
moment of my life, I think, came 
at the end of that visit, when he 
gave me the little compass that 
Thoreau had carried through the 
Maine woods. 

MRS. HARRISON—That’s what I 
mean, Miss Emma. Everyone 
reagis your poems and plays, and 
they know Mr. Emerson thought 
them good, and so did— What's 
the name of the Russian novelist 
who wrote to you? 

EMMA LAZARUS—You mean 
Turgenev? But Father shouldn’t 
have told (Continued on page 72) 
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ACT I 


Mother Nature enters with 
Oak Trees while music of “Spring 
Song” is played off stage. She 
bustles about, placing them in 
position at right and left back 
stage; then stepping back she 
looks at them approvingly.) 

MOTHER NATURE—It does my 
heart good, Oak Trees, to see you 
standing there so straight and tall. 
I remember when you were only 
little Many years 
have passed since the day Little 
Gray Squirrel dropped you in this 
good black soil. Tell me, Oak 
Tree (turns to First Oak Tree), 
what work are you doing? 

FIRST OAK TREE—I spread my 
branches make cool shade 


two acorns. 


and 
which animals enjoy. 

MOTHER NATURE (to Second 
Oak Tree)—And you, good Oak 
Tree, what is your work? 

SECOND OAK TREE—Birds build 
nests among my branches, and 
many acorns grow on my twigs. 
They furnish food for Little 
Gray Squirrel during the winter. 

MOTHER NATURE (points to the 
space between the Oak Trees) — 
That spot is bare. I shall plant 
a vine there. (Waves her wand 
and Vine enters.) 

vinE—Good morning, Mother 
Nature. Can I help you? 

MOTHER NATURE—Acorns grow 
on the Oak Trees for the squirrels 
to eat, and I want you to grow 
berries for the birdstoeat. (Leads 
Vine to center back.)- Here is a 
nice spot where you will not be 
(Looks at the ground.) 
We need some green grasses here. 
(Waves her wand and Green 
Gvasses march in and stand at at- 
tention.) Good morning, Green 
Grasses. Will you help me? 

GREEN GRASSES—Yes, Mother 
Nature! We will help to hold the 
bare earth in place. We will fur- 
nish food for the cows so they can 
give rich milk. (They line up in 
front of Oak Trees and Vine.) 

MOTHER NATURE—We should 
have some flowers. (Waves wand 
and Violets enter and crowd 
around her.) Good morning, lit- 
tle Violets. Will you help me? 

vioLeTs—Yes, Mother Nature, 
we will help you. We will per- 
fume the air. We will cheer peo- 
ple with our happy faces. 

MOTHER NATURE (puts Violets 
in front of Green Grasses)— 
There! (She steps aside and 
looks over her work.) Now I 


crowded. 
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Who Likes a Picnic in the Woods? 


A CONSERVATION PLAY FOR ALL GRADES 


JESSIE KENYON 





think we need a little shower. 
(Waves wand and Merry Breeze 
enters, dancing across stage, wav- 
ing her big fan and blowing 
Gentle Shower before her. Gentle 
Shower runs here and there with 
his watering pot. They exit.) 
Good-by, my children. I must go 
now, but I will return at sunset 
to see how your day has gone. 

CHILDREN OF NATURE—Good- 
by, Mother Nature. We will do 
our best to grow and make the 
earth beautiful. 

(Mother Nature exits.) 


ACT Il 


(Sound of loud “popular” mu- 
sic; honk of car horn, Picnic 
Party members flock in noisily, 
carrying picnic equipment.) 

FATHER—Well, well, just the 
place for a nice quiet picnic! 
(Spreads blanket on grass, shov- 
ing Green Grasses aside. They 
fall down, getting their clothes 
crushed. Father sits.) Ah, solid 
comfort! 

MOTHER—I do hope there are 
no snakes! Or spiders! (She 
pokes around the leaves with a 
stick; then drops down on the 
rug.) Give me the society news, 
Father. I want to read about 
the parties and the dress sales. 

FATHER (shakes paper apart) - 
There you are. (Hands her part 
of the paper, scatters the rest of 
it around, and finally settles 
down to doze and read.) 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


MOTHER NATURE—Older girl, wearing 
plain dark gown having large pocket; 
carries star-tipped wand. 

OAK TREES—Two large boys, wearing 
brown clothes and carrying branches 
of oak leaves. 

yine—Tall girl in green. with trailing 
wreaths of berries around her head 
and shoulders and clusters of berries 


in her hands. 
GREEN crasses—Little boys wearing 
full capes of green crepe paper, 


fringed; they wear crowns of green 
on heads. 

vioctets—Little girls wearing green and 
purple crepe-paper dresses; wreaths 
of violets on heads and large bunches 
in hands. 


Children! 
Don’t wander too far away. And 
don’t get into poison oak. 

CHILDREN (in chorus)—We'll 
be careful, Mother. May we pick 
some violets? 

MOTHER—Of course, darlings. 
Gather a big bunch to take home. 
Run along and don’t bother your 
father and me. We want -to:read 
the Sunday paper. 

(The children.run about, and 
pick violets, pulling wreaths from 
Violets heads and grabbing the 
bunches of flowers from their 
hands. Violets hang their heads 
as though wilting.) 

ALIcE—Oh, Billy! Look there! 
Berries! Let’s gather some. 

(Billy grasps Vine and gives 
her a yank.) 

vinE—Let me alone. Let me 
alone. I’ll-prick your fingers. 

BiLLy—Ouch! You bad vine! 
(Pushes Vine away, and runs to 
Mother, crying.) Mother! Look 
at my finger. I tried to gath- 
er some red berries and the 
vine pricked me with its sharp 
thorns. 

MOTHER (anxiously )—My poor 
child! Let Mother see: You 
didn’t eat any of the berries, did 
you? Maybe they are poison. 
We'll have Father chop the vine 
to pieces. 

ALICE (calling)—Father! Wake 
up! Wake up! 

FATHER (sitting up, rubs his 
eyes)—Eh? What did you say? 


MOTHER—Children! 


MERRY BREEZE—Little girl in pink with 
gauzy wings; carries a large paper 
an. 

GENTLE sHOwER—Little boy in white 
with tinsel “rain” sewed to his suit; 
carries watering pot. 

PICNIC PARTY—Father, Mother, Alice, 
and Billy, wearing summer casual 
clothes. They have lunch basket, 
Sunday newspaper, rug, and so on. 

SETTING 
An open grassy spot in a wood, 
Branches of real trees and small ever- 


greens set Le gee in blocks of wood 
or_a painted backdrop may be used. 


floor may be covered with imita- 
tien grass if available. Logs and stones 
(real or simulated) and small. bushes 
are atranged around thé stage. ~ 






MOTHER-—Billy pricked his fin- 
gers on that thorny old vine. | I 
told him you would chop it up. 

FATHER—AIll right, Mother. All 
right. (Pretends to chop at Vine, 
who sinks to the ground.) That 
made me hungry. I'll fix the fire 
now so we can have our dinner. 
(He and Billy lay sticks for a fire. 
A red electric-light bulb on an 
extension cord is turned on under 
the sticks to represent fire.) 

MOTHER—Alice, help me spread 
the cloth. 

GREEN GRASSES—Oh, you are 
crushing us! 

MOTHER-—Billy, if your hand 
has stopped hurting, you may un- 
pack the basket. 

(They spread the lunch on the 
cloth, opening cans and boxes 
and scattering them. around.) 

FATHER. (leans back, munch- 
ing a sandwich, and looks up at 
Oak Trees)—My, it’s nice here! 
Isn’t it wonderful to get out into 
the,,woods away from the noisy 
city? 

MOTHER—I’d like some of those 
stones for my rock garden. 

FATHER—Take them. ‘Take 
them. They only lie around here 
and do no good. [’ll put them in 
the car, (He gathers stones.) 

ALICE (whimpering )—Mother! 
Look at my little violets! They 
are all wilted! 

MOTHER—Don’t cry, dear. You 
had the fun of picking them. We 
can take some oak leaves home 
with us. 

BILLY—Come on, Alice, I'll 
break off some branches for you. 
(Throws scraps of bread away 
and runs to Oak Trees and pulls 
off some branches.) 

OAK TREES—Ow! Ow! 
are breaking our arms! 

FATHER (looking at watch)— 
Time to start home, Get the 
lunch basket, children. I'll take 
the rocks. Mother, please bring 


You 


" the blanket. (Gives the branches 


a shove with his foot.) Are you 
going to drag those scrubby old 
oak leaves home? 
MOTHER—Why, I thought they 
would look nice in our big vase, 
but perhaps we had better not 
bother with him after all. They 


-would only dry up and fall all 


over the carpets. (She throws the 
leaves into a heap with the news 
papers and empty tin cans and 
boxes.) Come, children, let’s go 
Haven’t we had/a-perfectly lovely 
picnic? ~ -(Corittnaed on page 70) 
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THE SEA HORSE 
FLEUR CONKLING 


I went to find a sea horse 

One day to take a ride, 

I thought I'd climb up on his 
back 

And if he reared or shied, 

I’d check up on the reins a bit 

And wheel him round about, 

Then let him gallop terr’bly 
fast 

Till—“Whoa!” at him Id shout! 


But when I found a sea horse 

In rocks quite near the sea, 

I held him carefully in my 
hand— 

AND HE RODE HOME ON ME! 


THE PICNIC 
DOROTHY ALDIS 


We brought a rug for sitting on, 

Our lunch was in a box. 

The sand was warm. We didn’t 
wear 

Hats or shoes or socks. 


Waves came 
beach. 

We waded. It was fun. 

Our sandwiches were different 
kinds. 

I-dropped my jelly one. 


curling up the 


FISHING 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I'm wearing old clothes, 
My favorite kind, 
They’re faded*‘and’ tattered, 
But fish never mind. 


My line’s in the water 

With squirming live bait. 
I like to go fishing 

And dream while I wait. 


THE GRASSHOPPER 
VACHEL LINDSAY 


The grasshopper, the grasshopper, 
I will explain to you: — 

He is the brownies’ racehorse, 
The fairies’ kangaroo. 










GARDEN WONDER 
MILDRED D. SHACKLETT 





OUR CIRCUS 
LAURA LEE RANDALL 
We had a circus in our shed 
(Admission, three new pins a 
head ) 


And every girl and boy I know 
Is talking yet about our show. 


They laughed so hard at Fatty 


Brown 

When he came out to be the 
clown, 

That all the neighbors ran to 
see 


Whatever such a noise could be. 


The big. menagerie was nice: 

Three cats, one dog, and five 
white mice, 

A parrot that Bill’s uncle lent; 

All underneath a bedspread tent. 


We had tall stilts—and flying 
rings— 

And lots and lots 
things— 

And every boy and girl I know 

Said yes, it was a dandy show! 


When I watch the onions row on row 
Why, I can never see them grow! 

The cabbages squat, beet-tops green-red, 
Stand still as soldiers made of lead. 

But if I wait a week to look, 

Beans reach like Jack’s in the storybook! 
Squash that showed just a tiny bit 

¥ Runs along like yarn that ladies knit! 

And okra has not only grown, 

It’s spread leaf-wings and almost flown! 

I showed my Mommie; she nodded and smiled, 
And said, “It’s the same way with a child.” 


of other - 


MERRY-GO-ROUND 
MARGUERITE GODE 


Round and round 

Goes the merry-go-round. 
The music is churning 
An organ-sweet sound, 
While horses and tigers 
And zebras and bears 
Go galloping, galloping 
Onward in pairs. 


The tall ticket taker 

Walks, leaning our way, 
And laughs at a clown 

In his pantaloons gay. 

The thin man and midget 
Stand there side by side 
To wave at the children 
Enjoying their ride. 


Slower . . . and slower 
. . . And slower we go. 
Slower . . . and slower 


. . . The music runs low. 
Down from the horses 
We slide to the ground 
And feel very queer 

As we stagger around. 


A WONDERFUL MAN 
AILEEN FISHER 


My father carries a pearl-handled knife 
with three steel blades that are big as life: 


one is longest, and one is littler, 
but the shortest one is the sharpest whittler, 


My father whittles out whistles from sticks, 


and uses his knife when there’re things to fix, 
and he whittles me darts and arrews and 


bows 


and boats, and other such things as those. 


And sometimes he says, “Would you like to use 


my knife to whittle whatever you choose?” 
So I. whittle something as well as I can. . . 
say, but my father’s a wonderful man! 
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DEEP SEA SONG 
MARJORIE BARROWS 


I'd. like to sail 
On a baby whale; 
I'd take my horn 
And I'd take my pail, 
And through green waves 
We'd splash right down 
Past coral caves 
Of Mermaid Town. 


I'd play a tune 
All afternoon 
To a rainbow fish 
And a coral moon, 
And a seashell wing 
And anemone, 
Then p’raps I’d bring 
Them back with me. 


Then home we'd sail 
And sail and sail, 
And I would thank my baby 
whale, 
Who'd say, “You’re welcome!” 
—With his tail. 


Permission to reprint these poems has 
been obtained from the following: the 
author, for “The Sea Horse,” published 
originally in Jr. Magazine; G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, for “The Picnic” in 
Hop, Skip and Jump, copyright 1934 by 
Dorothy Aldis; the authors, for “Fish- 
ing” and for “Garden Wonder”; The 
Macmillan Co., for Ry ay of the 
Grasshopper” in The Congo and Other 
Poems, copyright 1914, 1942; Child Life 
and the authors, for “Our Circus” and 
for “Merry-Go-Round”; Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, for “A Wonderful Man” in 
That's Why; the authors, for “Deep Sea 
Song” and for “The Little Singers.” 


THE LITTLE SINGERS 
ELEANOR HAMMOND 


When every bird has stopped its 
song, 
Head hidden under feathered 
wing, 
Then all across the dewy fields 
The little people sing! 


Then cricket in the grass begins 
To spin his slender tune, 
And tree frogs from their leafy 
home 
Sing to the summer moon. 


Small hidden fiddlers chirrup then, 
Moths dance on silver wing 
And the first stars come out to 

hear 
The little people sing! 
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CHARACTERS 
witta } Twins just graduated 


nit 6} from high school. 

crorce—An eighth-grader. 

piane—A high-school sophomore. 

SALLY—A next door neighbor, about 
George’s age. 

UNCLE WILLIAM—A very successful man. 


SeTrinc 


A comfortable living room on a June 
afternoon, 


(Willa and Bill enter. Bill car- 
ries a suitcase.) 

WILLA—I certainly do hate to 
see Uncle William leave. 

BILL (seiting suitcase near out- 
side door)—Me to! But I’m glad 
he could be here to see us grad- 
uate. He’s such a busy man. 

GEORGE (enters carrying a leath- 
er brief case, which he places on 
top of suitcase)—Uncle William 
will be here in a minute. A long- 
distance phone call just came for 
him from Honolulu. 

DIANE (enters carrying a violin 
case )—Hello. 

wiLta—Well, Diane! I thought 
you weren’t going to get home in 
time to say good-by to Uncle 
William. How did the trio go? 

DIANE (discouraged )—Not very 
well. I made several mistakes 
and the other girls were cross. I 
don’t think they like me. They 
were going to Jane’s house, but 
they dian’t ask me to go along. 

SALLY (dashing in, carrying a 
butterfly net)—Hi! I chased a 
butterfly clear up on your front 
porch and then it got away. It 
didn’t come in here, did it? 

pitL—No, of course not. 

SALLY—Oh, you ought to come 
over, and see the new beetle I 
have. It’s a click beetle. (She 
stops suddenly.) Say! Where are 
you going with your suitcase? 

WILLA—Oh, we aren't going 
anywhere. The suitcase belongs 
to Uncle William. He is ieaving 
today. He could only stay long 
enough to see us graduate. 

SALLY—My dad says he is a 
very important man. 

GEORGE (thoughtfully)—May- 
be before Uncle William leaves 
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we ought to ask him the secret of 
his success. 

(The others laugh.) 

WILLi—He'd think we were 
crazy, George. As if he’d have 
one certain secret of success! 

BILL—If I thought that Uncle 
William—or else—had 
any magic secrets of success, I'd 
sure like to hear them. After all, 
when you graduate from high 
school you have to start facing 
life,-and I’m just beginning to 
realize how tough it’s going to be. 
I'd like to have Uncle William's 
knack for making money. 

WILLA— Money isn’t everything, 
you know. 

DIANE—No, it isn’t, but Uncle 
William has been successful in 
every way. Think of the friends 
he has made all over the world. 
People write from foreign coun- 
tries everywhere and ask him to 
visit them. I wish I had Uncle’s 
gift for making friends. 

GEORGE 
as he is. 


anybody 


I'd like to be as wise 
People ask his advice 
all the time. I wish I knew a lot 
about everything and could help 
people the way Uncle William 
does. 

WILLA—I’ve been thinking a lot 
about my-future lately, too. I’m 
going to business school in the 
fall, but someday I hope to have 
a nice home and family and be a 
good homemaker. 

BILL (sighing gloomily)—Time 
will tell. I guess all we can do is 
wait and find out. (Turning to 
Sally.) Well, Sally, don’t you 
have any great ambitions? 

SALLY—Oh, yes! I want to 
know all about bugs! Especially 
butterflies and beetles! I want 
to have one of the best collections 
of—oh, my goodness! (Looking 
out of window.) Look out in the 
rose garden! There’s my butter- 


fly! (Rushes out.) 
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Uncle Willtam’s Secret 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


ALICE WOSTER 


DIANE—That’s the buggiest girl 
I ever saw! 

(All laugh.) 

GEORGE (suddenly)—Yes, I’ve 
made up my mind. I’m going to 
ask Uncle William the secret of 
his success. 

piLt—Here he comes now. 

UNCLE WILLIAM (bustling in, 
shuffling papers into his brief case 
as he talks) —Well, my dear nieces 
and nephews, I am sorry to have 
to say good-by to you. 

WILLA—We hate to see you go. 

DIANE—We'll miss you, Uncle 
William. 

BILL—It was swell of you to 
come to our graduation. 

UNCLE WILLIAM—I’ye .enjoyed 
it immensely: I hope Ill always 
be as proud of you in the future 
as I am now. 

GEORGE—Speaking of the fu- 
ture, do you have any secrets of 
success that you could let us in 
on? 

UNCLE WILLIAM—A secret of 
success? Why, yes, I do have one 
—a very important one. 

GEORGE—What is it? 
you tell us? 

UNCLE WILLIAM—We-—ell—Ill, I 
don’t know. Maybe you wouldn’t 
understand it if I did tell you, but 
let’s try it and see. (He opens 
suitcase, takes out a small box, 
and holds it up.) See this little 
It was given to me long 
ago by an old man. He told me, 
“The secret of all success in life 
is in the little box. Keep it and 
think of it always, and you will 
be successful.” 

GEORGE—What’s in the box? 

UNCLE WILLIAM—I'm not going 
to tell you, but I'll leave the box 


Could 


box? 


right here. (Places it on mantel.) 






DIANE—Isn’t it risky to leave 
such a valuable box out in plain 
sight? 

UNCLE WILLIAM—No, for al- 
though the secret of success is in 
the box, it is a little difficult to 
understand at first. If a person 
doesn’t understand the secret, he 
won't want the box. For that 
reason perhaps you had better 
each examine the box separately. 
Maybe one of you will discover 
the secret and the rest will not. 
Now I must hurry away. Good- 
by, everybody. (He exits.) 

(Children follow him to door, 
Shouting farewells, and return.) 

BILL (gesturing at box )—Who’s 
going to look in the box first? 

DIANE—What. do you suppose 
is in it? 

BILL—Uncle William said that 
the secret to all success is there. 
I wonder what it is. 

WILLA—Let’s draw straws. The 
one who gets the longest one 
looks first. Ill get some straws 
from the kitchen. (She exits and 
returns with straws.) 

(Everyone draws a straw and 
then they compare lengths.) 

DIANE— Mine is longest. I look 
in the box first. 

WILLA—I look second. 

BILL—I’m third. 

GEORGE—Guess I haven't a 
chance. I’m fourth. Say, before 
we look let’s each of us tell what 
kind of success he hopes to find 
the secret to. 

piLt—I’d like to make a lot of 
money. (Continued on page 70) 



















































THE HOP-I-TY TOAD 








WORDS AND MUSIC BY RUTH STEPHENS PORTER 
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al- like the fun-ny old hop-i-ty toad. He 0 - pens his eyes, watch - ing for flies, 


to be * * 


»d- . 


or, Wink - ing, blink- ing, al-ways think-ing, “It’s fun to hop o- ver the road!” 
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WORDS BY HELEN KITCHELL EVANS MUSIC BY FRANCES MANN BENSON 
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a I'm an el - e- phant— oh, See it swing - ing 
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go, swing-ing to and fro. I'm an_ el - e - phant— oh, 











see my trunk! When I go to bed I need such a great big bunk. 
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Let one arm be the trunk. Bend over and swing it to and fro, 
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HAND WORK Peanut Figures from the Circus 


HELEN SHICK 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Harding School, Carnegie, Pennsylvania 








ANY circus figures can be made from peanuts which 
M are still in the shell. Pieces of pipe cleaners are 
used for arms, legs, necks, and tails, and the figures are 
held together with glue. Small pieces of paper or light- 
weight cardboard are cut to make shoes, ears, hats, and 
other realistic touches. The lion has a cotton mane, and 
the girl on the pony has cotton hair and a crepe-paper 
skirt. The spots on the dog and the giraffe and on the 
clown’s suit are painted with oil or tempera paint. 
Features are drawn with black ink or tempera paint. 
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WASTEPAPER basket for Dad makes 
ra appropriate gift for Father’s Day. 
A small pasteboard carton, several strips 
of wallpaper or plain wrapping paper, 
a strip of muslin (an old sheet or pillow 
case or a gauze bandage 2” wide may 
be used), and paste are needed for this 
present. 

Cut a strip of cloth 2” wide and long 
enough to go around the top of the box 
to be used for the wastepaper basket. 
Apply a band of paste 1” wide around 
the top edge of the box on the inside 
and the outside, and put the muslin over 
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A Wastepaper Bashet for Dad 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


RUTH K. KENT 


this paste. This reinforces the top of the 
box and makes the wastepaper basket 
more durable. 

Paper the inside of the box first, cut- 
ting and pasting the bottom and the four 
sides separately. If wallpaper is used, 
make sure that the pattern on the paper 
comes in the center of each side. 

In a similar manner, cut pieces of pa- 
per for the bottom and four sides of the 
outside of the box, and paste them in 
place. 

A nice way to decorate a wastepaper 
basket is to cut flower designs from con- 





struction paper and paste them to the 
center of the four panels. The word 
“Dad,” Dad’s initials, or a picture sug- 
gesting Dad’s favorite sport, such as a 
horse’s head, golf clubs, or fishing 
tackle, may also be used as decorative 
motifs. 

To complete the wastepaper basket, 
paste a strip of colored gummed tape 
around the top edge (as on the second 
basket shown below), or using colored 
yarn and a large darning needle, sew 
around the top of the box as shown by 
the third wastepaper basket. 
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A Qathers Day Card and Gift 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


HELEN JILL FLETCHER 


| Be secs always like to create greet- 
ing cards. They will especially en- 
joy this masculine card for Father’s 
Day. To make the card, fold a piece of 
white construction paper 7” x 10” in 
half crosswise. Make five slits in the cov- 
er like those in the sketch at the upper 
left. Fold a piece of ribbon in half. Tie 
a knot near the folded end and trim the 
loose ends to resemble a necktie. 

Slip the folded end through the top 
slit of the card and fasten it in back 
with tape as in the third sketch. Put 
the ends of the tie through the two low- 
er slits. Tie the card at the side with 
a piece of narrow ribbon and add Fa- 
ther’s initials. Write a message on the 
inside. 

Each child must have a half-pint ice- 
cream container for the razor-blade 
bank. Make a slit in the center of the 
cover. Paint the cover and container 
any bright color. When they are thor- 
oughly dry, draw top hats and canes on 
the box and paint them black. Put the 
words, “Razor Blade Bank” around the 
edge of the lid. 
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% THE CIRCUS IS COMING 


Circus Tent and Side Show 


Each pupil draws a tent on colored 
paper. A slit is cut at the center to make 
flaps. Paste the tent to dark paper leav- 
ing the flaps loose. Fold a paper 12” 
long into four parts, accordionwise. On 
each side, draw four circus animals. 
Paste one end to the dark paper, be- 
tween the flaps. Then when the flaps are 
opened, the strip may be pulled forward. 

For the side show, each child cuts two 
cage shapes, cutting out bars on one of 
them. Paste shapes together at the top 
and bottom. A paper strip with animals 
on it is pulled through, behind the bars; 


Rocking Circus Toys 


- Pupils will like the rocking toys shown 
on the opposite page. Draw, color, and 
cut out the figure desired. Paste it on oak 
tag and cut.out. -Cut a matching shape 
for the back and fasten together the tabs 
at the top. Paste a strip of paper near 
the bottom to hold the two shapes apart. 
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A Merry-Go-Round Horse 


On colored paper, have the children draw 
the top and bottom of a mérry-go-round. cate 


The rider and horse are cut from ‘white 
paper and colored.. Two drinking straws, 
slipped together and fastened with tape, form 
the pole. The solid lines at top and bottom 


are cut, and the pole inserted. Fasten the 
horse and rider to the pole and make them 


) “ride” up and down. 





These handcraft items are the work of the following: 
“Circus Tent..and Side Show,” Evelyn Civerolo; 
“Rocking: Circus Toys,” Toni Cherpes; and “A Merry- 
Go-Round Horse,” Eldah Burk. 
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A Variety of Vacation Handuork 


A FISH DECORATION 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


CAROLINE SLATTERY 


Third-Grade Teacher and Audio-Visual Director, Public School, 
Kettleman City, California 


AINT the back of a paper plate, using 
P yellow or orange enamel or tem- 
pera paint. Near the rim of the plate 
make a large black dot for an eye and 
a curved line for a mouth. If tempera 
paint was used to paint the plate, shel- 
lac the plate after the eye and the mouth 
have been added, but be sure that the 


tempera paint is completely dry. 


SS 


Cut two fins and a broad tail from 
colored construction paper and add a 
few markings with black paint. Staple 
the fins and the tail to the body in the 
proper position as shown by the draw- 
ing at the left. 

By attaching a string to the top of 
the plate rim, the fish can be hung in 
kitchen or bathroom as a wall plaque. 


A LEAF TRAY THAT IS EASY TO MAKE 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


STELLA E. WIDER 


Associate Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


F THERE is a child whose funny little tublike trays do, not please 
I him, suggest that he find a leaf and make a tray like the one at the 
right. A piece of clay is flattened so that it is at least 4%” thick and 
1” larger than the leaf selected. The leaf is laid with the vein side 
down in the center of the clay and pressed down evenly so that the 
imprint of the veins is made. The clay is pinched up around the leaf 
to form the edge of the tray, keeping the leaf outline as much as 
possible, and then the leaf is removed. A roll of clay forms a stem 
which is draped over the top of the tray in a graceful manner. When 
the clay is dry, the tray should be painted with water color or tempera 
paint and given one coat of clear varnish. 





FINGER-PAINT DESIGNS FOR ENVELOPE LININGS 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


LEE RUTH GLOVER 


Supervisor of Art and Music, Public Schools, 
St. Clair County, Illinois 


Pye" will enjoy designing envelope linings using finger paint 
as the medium. Have each child cover a large sheet of finger- 
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paint paper with an original design in the color of his choice. While 
the designs are drying, the patterns for the envelope linings are made 
by measuring an envelope and cutting a lining that will cover the 
inside of the flap. 
When each child has a satisfactory pattern, the designed paper 8 
cut into linings which are carefully fastened to the envelopes wi 
paste. If each child lines the ten envelopes in an inexpensive pack 
age of stationery with his own finger-painted paper, the membef 
of the class will be able to exchange envelopes so that each reat 
sembled package will have a variety of envelope linings. 
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Suggestions for AAU Grade Levels 


CLOTH CHAIR-BACK COVERS 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 





LUCIA MACK 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Public Schools, Jefferson, Wisconsin 











LoTH covers for chair backs can be The letters of the child’s name are 
C quickly and easily made by both | cut from stencil paper and pinned on 
girls and boys. ‘Two pieces of closely the cloth. Textile paint mixed with 
woven cotton material, 12” x 18”, are extender is brushed from the letter 
stitched together on three sides, leav- onto the cloth, giving an outlined 
ing one side open so that the cover effect, (Wax crayons can also be 
can be slipped on. This opening can be used for this purpose.) Any desired 
hemmed, pinked, or blanket-stitched to design may be stenciled on the other 
give it a finished appearance. side of the chair-back covers. 





FUN WITH LETTERS 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


EDITH M. POWELL 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, W. C. Estler School, 
, Ashland, Pennsylvania 


ETTERS which make up one’s name or 
i initials may easily be worked into 
various interesting shapes. Children may 
sketch an old-fashioned lady and fit 
the letters of a name into the outline. 
The two examples at the far left could 
be used as bookplates. 


To make an interesting monogram, 
have pupils begin with a definite area, 
a square, a rectangle, or a triangle, and 


fit the letters into the space. 








CARVING BALSA WOOD 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


RAYMOND G. KENYON 


Critic Supervisor, College Elementary School, 
State Teachers College, Fredonia, New York 


“Pepa. objects from blocks of balsa wood provides an in- 
teresting summer hobby for boys and girls. The children 
can carve this wood with a few simple tools such as a coping 
saw, a pocketknife, and sandpaper. 

An object to be carved is selected and its outline drawn 
on a piece of paper. Then the drawing is transferred onto 
a block of balsa wood and the shape is roughed out with a 
Coping saw. For carving the fine details, a pocketknife is 
used. If a smooth surface is desired, the object can be sand- 
Papered before it is painted, Shellac, lacquer, commercial 
dope, or enamel paint rubbed with furniture wax is used as a 
finish for the model. Some examples of completed balsa wood 
carvings are shown at the right. 
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IUustration 1 


Abstract Designs 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


JESSIE 


TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


these modern designs we used a 
variety of striped gift wrapping pa- 
strong in Red and white, 


per, color. 


royal blue and white, brown and white, 
green and white, and black and white 


were combined with black, white, and 
plain light colors. Judy even sewed a 
piece of tweed cloth on her design. The 
children used white yarn and big needles. 
They took big stitches and let them show 
as part of the design. 

First they all tried different arrange- 
ments as David is doing (Illustration 2 
Notice the intent expression on his face. 
He experimented with different arrange- 
ments of small pieces before he made his 
design (Illustration 1). 

One child said, “Too many little pieces 
are no good, David; take some big 
pieces.” 

The teacher then said, “Sometimes 
you can cut one big piece, lay that on 
the paper, and put your other pieces on 


Hliustration 3 
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It helps to give you a bigger pat- 
Richard and Judy followed the 


that. 
tern.” 


teacher’s suggestion, using large white or 


light-colored pieces as the background 
illustrations 3 and 4). 

The children arranged all the pieces 
the way they wanted them before they 
sewed the designs. It was hard to keep 
the pieces in place as they sewed, but 
often they jiggled into a design the chil- 
dren liked better. 

We had this lesson to give experience 
in modern design but we can see uses for 
it in the future. One sheet of the striped 
paper with scraps of colored paper would 
make a hundred quick modern designs 


Illustration 4 


Illustration 2 


° 


for a school program. In that case they 
could be pasted. 

Our designs were 10” x 14” in size, 
so we tried sewing them. The fourth- 
graders liked the idea of taking a few 
stitches. 

They liked to learn the word abstract. 
Visitors who saw our exhibit asked, 
“How did you explain abstract to the 
children?” 

I said simply, “It’s not a person or an 
animal or a house or tree or anything- 
just shapes. It’s an abstract.” 

After this lesson, and after other les- 
sons and an abstract exhibit, children 
made remarks such as, “My mother 
liked my abstract,” and “My father is 
getting a frame for my abstract.” 














Walking Circus Cutout 


LowNS and elephants mean circus 
fun. Have the children make this 
clown and elephant from heavy construc- 
tion paper. The clown’s suit and the ele- 
phant’s headdress and blanket may be 
colored with tempera paint or crayons. 
The elephant’s head and legs are tied 
loosely to his body by sewing through the 
smal] black dots on each piece and fas- 
tening the thread on the back. Each 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


RUTH UPHAM 


Formerly, Supervisor of Art, 
Public Schools, Aurora, Illinois 


piece should move freely. The clown is 
fastened together in the same manner. 
For each figure a tilter similar to 
the piece marked “Bumbo” is cut from 
construction paper. Thread is passed 


first through the small slits in each 
end of the tilter and then through the 
small dots on the figure, and is knotted 
on the back of the figure. About 8” of 
thread is left between the figure and 
the tilter. By moving the tilters up and 
down, the figures will walk. 

Many variations of these circus cut- 
outs may be made using different ani- 
mals and circus people. 
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Designs for Decorations 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


TONI CHERPES 


7 eat he T, Publi Se hool 
Caledonia, Michigan 


HILDREN enjoy decorating with 
@ designs. ‘They may use thos 
hown here or create their own. 
Have cach child fold a picce of 
paper in half and draw a half de- 
sign. ‘Then he can trace the de- 
sign onto the other half of the 
paper, making a “bisymmetrical” 








design. 

he designs may be transferred 
to the objects in two ways. A 
stencil can be made. and the design 
colored through it, or carbon paper 
may be used for transferring. 

The designs on this page may be 
used to decorate head scarfs, place 
mats, canisters, scrapbook covers, 
baskets, boxes, aprons, jars, and 
bottles. Children will think of 


manv other uses for these design 
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Summer in Scandinavia Is a Happy Time 
EVELYN M. PEARSON 


Principal, Guttersen Elementary School, St. Paul, Minnesota 


HE long-awaited day had ar- 
T rived as 1,400 eager travel- 
ers embarked on the “Gripsholm” 
for the shores of Scandinavia... . 

In the province of Smaland, 
Sweden, it was the thrill of a life- 
time for me to cross the thresholds 
of cottages where my ancestors 
had lived and worship in the old 
church they once attended. Yet, 
as I strolled from cottage to cot- 
tage, accepting my relatives’ gra- 
cious hospitality and still-rationed 
coffee, I breathed a quiet prayer 
of thankfulness that my parents 
were among those who left all this 
for the land of opportunity. 

Suminer in Scandinavia is a 
happy time. It is officially wel- 
comed in Sweden on Midsummer 
Day (June 24), the occasion for 


much merrymaking. . . . Every- 
one looks forward to the summer 
vacation just as in the States. 
Here all members of a family 
have bicycles. They gather togeth- 
er necessary belongings, and away 
they go! When the youngest tires, 
they board a train and relax 
awhile—the carried as 
baggage. 

Every hamlet has its own out- 
door “dansbana” or dance pavil- 
ion in the woods. Small coffee 
tables are placed here and there. 
The of metropolitan 
areas enjoy a Tivoli, Skansen, or 
Liseberg, all-inclusive amusement 
parks which impress Americans 
with their cleanliness, their ex- 
quisite flowers, and their myriad 
lights. (Continued on page 73) 


bicycles 


residents 


South Africa Gave Me a Winterless Year 


RUTH M. BRUMBAUGH 
Librarian, Grover Cleveland Junior High School, Elizabeth, New Jersey 


OARDING the Holland-America 
liner “Noordam” December 
10, I arrived at Southampton on 
the 18th. There, with a score or 
more of other Americans bound 
for South Africa, I was taken to 
the Holland-Africa liner “Oranje- 
fontein.” 

The ship was beautiful and 
comfortable. . . ..South Africans, 
Afrikaners (descendants of Dutch 
settlers), English, Dutch, French, 
and Americans—we all had a fine 
time learning to know one an- 
GENET. « «2 

At dawn on January 3 we 
sailed into the busy harbor at 
Capetown. We could see Table 
Mountain, its snowy . tablecloth 
(white cloud) covering. its flat 
top. At its base was the city, the 
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pride of South Africa. Crowded 
into narrow confines between the 
mountain and the bay, it had be- 
gun climbing. 

After landing we set out to 
see a bit of the town. Adderley 
Street, the main shopping center, 
was full of fine department stores 
and smart shops. We were pleased 
to find old friends—Singer Sewing 
Machine, Eastman Kodak. The 
names on the gas tanks looked fa- 
miliar, too. Someone was whis- 
tling “Bonga, Bonga, Bonga” and 
the movie billboards were adver- 
tising Hollywood films. 

It was vacation and Capetown, 
being at the same time the Wash- 
ington, the New York, and the 
Atlantic City of South Africa, was 
full of (Continued on page 71) 
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In Old Acadia 


ARTHUR JOHN SANDS 


Principal, Moncton Junior Academy, 
Moncton, New Brunswick 


T THE New Brunswick—Nova 
A Scotia border, two hundred 
years ago, Fort Lawrence and 
Fort Beauséjour confronted each 
other across the Missiquash River, 
grim emblems of a struggle for 
empire between the English and 
the French. Within less than five 
years the French fort fell to the 
English, and the soldiers who 
manned it marched off to Baie 
Verte and set sail for Louisburg. 

Halifax was planned by the 
British, at that time, to help coun- 
teract the power of the French at 
Louisburg. On the Citadel over- 
looking the harbor, they built a 
star-shaped fort which is still pre- 
served to a remarkable degree. 

Before reaching the valley of 
the Annapolis, we come to what 
is probably the best-known his- 
torical spot in Nova Scotia, thanks 
to Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
This, of course, is Grand Pré. 
Here we find a park which is 
maintained by the Dominion At- 
lantic Railway. It contains a 
statue of Evangeline and a muse- 
um—a replica of the Acadian 
Church of St. Charles. Grand Pré 
is situated on the marsh where 
“vast meadows stretched to the 
eastward, giving the village its 
name, and pasture to flocks with- 
out number.”. . . 

Annapolis Royal is the oldest 
town in Nova Scotia and once 
was its capital. On the opposite 
side of Annapolis Basin is the site 


























of the original French settlement, 
The Habitation. This district is 
called by its earlier name, Port 
Royal, after a long period as 
Granville Ferry. 

Here, overlooking the waters 
of the Basin, we find a replica of 
the fort built by Poutrincourt, 
de Monts, and Champlain when 
they landed here in 1607. The 
reproduction is on the same site 
as the original. Much of the de- 
tail of the place was gathered 


aS 


from the writings of Champlain. , 
The enclosure is surrounded : 
with a palisade of pointed poles 
about twelve feet high, the only } 
entranee being through a narrow ( 
gate with a Judas window. This : 
gate is commanded on three sides 8 
by gun emplacements. Inside we 
see the trading post with its dirt 5, 
floor, sleeping quarters for arti- . 
sans and soldiers, an apartment -. 
for “Le Général,” a chapel, a E 
dining room and kitchen, a bak- , 
ery, and a forge. The sick were: “) 
cared for in rooms the exact size h 
of the bed, built around the chim- al 
neys for warmth. th 
In Annapolis Royal are the re- b 
mains of old Fort Anne, a century de 
younger than The Habitation, and he 
showing advance in armaments = 
and defensive construction. Here, 
instead of palisades to keep out fir 
the Indians, are earthworks tu 
manned by heavy artillery. Un by 


der the fort are brick casemates 
where ammunition was stored. 
Most of the fort has disintegrated, 
but many relics are preserved in 
a museum. 


An ocean liner like the “Quem 
of Bermuda,” sailing down N 
York Bay, is a beautiful 


A 
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We Lived among Alaskan Eskimos 


ETHELYN A. ASHLEY 
Teacher, Grade 1, Crofoot School, Pontiac, Michigan 


NVITATION to Alaska! Then 
I planning, perusing travel fold- 
ers, calculating expenses, shop- 
ping, packing! 

And on June 22 leaving home 
with my sister and brother-in-law 
in their Chrysler “New Yorker” 
for Wales, Alaska, where their 
daughter (my niece Mildred) and 
her husband, Bill, teach Eskimo 
children. . . 

Our Canadian route through 
Alberta included the cities of Cal- 
gary and Edmonton, and two na- 
tional parks—Banff and Jasper. 
On July 5 we photographed the 
Mile Zero post in Dawson Creek, 
British Columbia, the first on the 
famous 1,523-mile Alaska High- 


way. ... 

At Anchorage, Alaska’s largest 
city and the end of our road, we 
repacked our luggage, disposed of 












































Excerpts from prize - winning 
manuscripts, 1949 Travel Con- | 
test of THE INSTRUCTOR 
Bermuda Interlude and of course we wanted to “do” 
nt, many te, Dentitene the shops. We had been advised 
tt oe vi ae ee as to look especially for F rench per- 
on |. Teele, Grade +, Wetherbee School, fumes, English and French doe- 
Pe skin gloves, and English china. 
Y THE time we had secured While poking about, we met 
ool B table and deck-chair reser- some friends who suggested that 
id vations on the “Queen of Ber- we hire one of the islands’ ban- 
urt, muda,” the loud-speakers were tam cars for a Bermuda adven- 
hes warning visitors to go ashore. We ture. ‘The driver stopped at a 
The watched the high spots of New _ lovely stretch of beach where pink 
ite York disappear, then went inside sand touched turquoise-blue wa- 
dis to get warm (it was late Febru- ter streaked with lapis lazuli. The 
nal ary) and, incidentally, to select a sun works magic with colors in 
7” sunny seat in the lounge for four Bermuda, playing deep shadows 
ded o'clock tea. against pastel pinks, yellows, and 
olds The next day was clear and __ blues. Next stop was the Devil’s 
aly warmer. We were nearing thé Hole, a curious pool with subter- 
oi Gulf Stream. By afternoon, stew- ranean outlets where one can see 
This ards were moving chairs from the sharks, morays, and beautifully 
ide glassed-in deck up to the sun deck. colored angelfish. 
we At dinner, our steward advised The Leamington Caves showed 
dirt us to have an early breakfast next us stalactite and stalagmite for- 
nti morning so as to be on deck as mations, and we stopped at The 
am we approached the harbor of Plantation for lunch. At Tom 
: > Hamilton. .. . Moore’s Tavern, we delightedly 
bake A taxi took us to a guest house read the Irish poet’s romantic 
wen in Pembroke. You can imagine — verse. (Continued on page 74) 
‘as how enchanted we were to see red 
wae and orange hibiscus hedges along 
the street and scarlet poinsettias 
blooming on either side of the 
c re oie : On the Inside Passage 
tury door. Staying in a real Bermuda nents to. eile. Gents 
oa home surely had very definite pe see anager , 
glacters, snowy peaks, 
rents advantages. .. . ribbonlike falls, and 
Jere, In downtown Hamilton, on our many wooded islands. 
- first morning, we checked our re- 
vals turn tickets (we were to fly home 
Ur by Pan American on Saturday) 
nates 
ored. fen demtien Wath dimsigs tyaen, kote Bhaskas 
Division; Alaska Steamship Company; International 
Freighting Corporation. 








Above: Father Neptune presides 
over shipboard rites on the day 
the equator is crossed. Left: Big 
transport: planes have brought all 
“foreign” countries near. Here, one 
flies over Lake Atitlan, Guatemala, 
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the car, and were ready for the 
trip by air to Nome, nearly five 
hundred miles northwest. The 
flight, in a 21-passenger, two- 
motor Alaska Airlines plane, was 
over rugged mountains and far- 
stretching tundra. 

The final one hundred miles to 
Wales, in a small plane with a 
“bush pilot,” seemed particularly 
hazardous because of the wild ter- 
rain below us. We were relieved 
when we flew over the last eleva- 
tion on Cape Prince of Wales. 
This cape, on Bering Strait, is 
only 56 miles from the shore of 
Siberia. Wales consists of about 
twenty igloos strung along the 
wide, hard beach, the schoolhouse 
towering in the center. . . . In 
one end of the school Mildred and 
Bill have a pleasant apartment. 

Besides being employed as a 
teacher by Alaska Native Service, 
U.S. Department of the Interior, 
Bill also acts as official adviser to 
the tribal council of the village, 
and has charge of the dispensary. 

The King-ek-mi-u Eskimos of 
Wales controlled the trade routes 
of Bering Strait for centuries and 
remain one of the few tribes not 
intermarried with Indians _ or 
whites. They are a proud people, 
but also are good-natured and 
honest. (Continued on next page) 
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More Round Robins of 
THE IisTRvcroR Globe Trotters’ Club 


[For Announcement of the 1950 INSTRUCTOR TRAVEL CONTEST, see page 71 | 






Left: Corcovado soars above 
the harbor of Rio. Right: 
At Elsinore, Denmark, stands 
Kronborg (Hamlet’s) Castle. 











(Continued from preceding page) 


Their reticence makes commu- 
nication with them difficult. “I 
don’t know,” is a common Es- 
kimo answer to questions. It may 
mean exactly that; it may mean 
“IT don’t understand”; or it may 
mean “None of your business”! 

When the Eskimos are hungry, 
they eat. When sleepy, they sleep. 
Because it was light all night dur- 
ing our stay, the children played 
on the beach until after midnight. 

Walrus hides stretched on dry- 
ing racks gave off an unpleasant 
odor. They are used to make 
oomiaks (skin boats). A skeleton 
of driftwood, thirty to thirty-five 
feet long, is tied together with 
rawhide cords. Then the women 
sew the hides together with water- 
This large covering 
is laced firmly to the wooden 


tight seams. 


framework and left to dry until it 
is tight as a drumhead. 
In the past, oomiaks were pro- 


Pointers on Peru 


RUTH J. HUNT 


Teacher, Grade 4B, Bernhard Moos 
School, Chicago, Illinois 


FTER an interesting, chummy 
A trip in a tourist-flight cargo 
plane of Braniff Airways—and a 
marvelous landing through fog— 
here I am in Lima, the first capi- 
tal of South America, named by 
its fdunder, Francisco — Pizarro, 
“City of the Kings.” 
magnificent city. 
Nowhere can be found any finer 
example of Old World colonial 
architecture, tradition, and cus- 
toms. At the Gran Hotel Bolivar, 
one can mingle with the finest 
Limefio aristocracy in a teatime 
formality rivaling any on the 
Continent. ... 

Although theoretically it never 
rains in Lima, there is something 
which wets the streets and causes 
the chauffeurs to turn on their 


Lima is a 


By Freighter to 





South America 


JOSEPHINE E. COYLE 
Teacher, Grade 5, P.S. 27, Brooklyn, New York 


HE International Freighting 

Corporation’s ship “Bow- 
rio,” sailing from Brooklyn and 
bound for Rio de. Janeiro and 
other South American ports, was 
my home for thirty-five days. 
Just above the mouth of the Ama- 
zon, we slipped quietly across the 
equator. On this “Father Nep- 
tune” Day those who have had a 
kind of initiation (including a 
ducking in the ship’s pool) are 
dubbed “shellbacks.” 

For eighteen days we glided 
down the coast, enjoying cool sea 
breezes and the swish of rolling 
blue waves until our arrival at 
Rio. We first glimpsed this city 
in a fine mist at 8:30 p.m. What 
a heavenly sight, with harbor 
lights reflected in the calm water! 
As we neared shore I could dimly 


see the peak of Corcovado topped 
by its hundred-foot “Christ the 
Redeemer.” There was Sugar 
Loaf, too, to'whose summit one 
rides in an aerial cable car. From 
either of these heights the view of 
the harbor and surrounding area 
is breath-taking. Rio itself is a 
fairyland of beautiful homes, 
parks, and sparkling-white sandy 
beaches. 


The chef on our ship, which - 


flew the Norwegian flag, delight- 
ed us with delicious food, while 
at night the eleven passengers 
were privileged to raid the pantry 
for snacks, The “Bowrio” visited 
not only Rio de Janeiro, but San- 
tos, Porto Alegre, and Rio Grande 
to discharge a varied cargo of au- 
tomobiles, barbed wire, and re- 
frigerators. (Continued on page 73) 


French Alps and Riviera 


KAY R. CAMPBELL 


Teacher of Art, Grades 6, 7, 8, and Art Guidance to Teachers of Lower 
Grades, North School, Arlington Heights, Illinois 


our days after I arrived in 


covered at the agency, so we made 








pelled with oars and sails. For windshield wipers. But still I France and settled in a de- our plans together. She, being 
the last twenty years outboard love it—and not. thirty minutes’ lightful pension in Montparnasse, a teacher of English and French, } 
motors have been used. The skin drive from the city, in the little came an opportunity to ride from could act as a perfect interpreter! 
covering must be renewed every winter resort of Chosica, there is Paris to Lyons in a brand-new The agency arranged a three-day 
three years. We enjoyed a ride the sun, bright and glorious. The Simca Fiat with some French trip with rail fare, hotels, and 


The 
sensation was that of bounding 
lightly along in a huge eggshell. 

Eskimo igloos were formerly 


in one of these native boats. 


old Incas had something in their 
sun worship! 
Now let me tell you about San 


Marcos. Yes, I’ve enrolled in 


friends who were in the capital 
on business. Feeling something, 
like a “grasshopper-in-a-thimble” 
with my five feet nine and one- 


meals included for less than $15 
apiece, and it was perfect! 

For this modest outlay, we 
gazed enraptured upon Mont 
Blanc’s snowy splendor; we rode 





built of driftwood, sod, and La Universidad Mayor Nacional, quarter inches doubled up in that 
whale ribs. Now they are made oldest university of the Americas, tiny car, I rode gaily down to the in aerial cable cars from peak to tl 
of lumber. There are usually two nearly one hundred years older land of the gourmets. . . . peak in the Alps (hanging like " 
rooms—first the meat room, then than Harvard. After a visit of several days spiders on a web in little téléfer e 
the family living quarters. Despite a student strike, which _with my friends in Lyons, I con- ique baskets, high above the rocks 

Indoor clothing is similar to has kept the university closed for tacted a travel agency to find out and dark pines); we chugged ; 
ours. Parkas (coats) are made of the past several months, the school if a short trip to the Alps could across turquoise-blue Lac d’Are . 
skins with the fur inside. To hide is offering its special courses for be arranged for a “woman alone necy in a motor launch, and vie . 
the exposed seams, cloth cover- foreigners. The majority of stu- with a very shaky command of ited old prisons, castles, and ! 
ings are worn over them. A hood dents ate G.I.’s taking advantage the French language.” Coinci- churches; we climbed the laciet : 
with long fur around the face is of their educational rights—and dentally, a pleasant Dutch school- near Chamonix and explored icy S| 
attached. Mukluks (boots) are of a fine lot of serious-minded boys teacher, with the same desire for rooms beneath. ' We exper ct “ 
sealskin. (Continued on page 73) they are. (Continued on page 69) a look at the mountains, was dis- the thrill (Continued on p1ge 74) | 
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Annecy (above) is in the alpine re- 
gion of Old France. When the Isle 
of Orleans, Quebec, was a part of 
New France, Ste. Famille Church 
(below) was built by settlers. 

on . " 
F 





The Isle of Orleans 


MARIE S. SEATON 


Teacher of English, Grades 6, 7, 8, 
Duke of York School, Toronto, Ontario 


S ONE stands on Dufferin 

Terrace, Quebec, and looks 
downstream, a green tree-clad is- 
land may be seen—the Isle of 
Orleans. It was discovered by 
Jacques Cartier in 1535... . 

A friend and I decided to visit 
this lovely island, which retains so 
much to remind us of life in the 
early days of New France. .. . 

Before leaving Quebec, we had 


arranged to stay at a home in the 
village of St. Pierre. As our car 
arrived at the door and our kind- 
ly hostess came out to greet us, 
the driver said, “I hope you ladies 
Speak Trench, for Madame has 
no lish.” Fortunately I did 
Speak it, though haltingly, and it 





From the cove where these Bermuda vacationists have : , 
stopped to rest, Hamilton is seen across the harbor. stands Machu Picchu, an ancient Inca city. 





a ee 





Jamaica, where ‘surf rolls in on palm-fringed 
shores, is a British domain; while Fort Anne 
at Annapolis Royal, Nova Scotia, tells of the 
British-French struggle to win North America. like the one a “globe trotter” describes. 
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Below: Thousands of miles from Alaska, 
and far to the south, is Capetown, -at- 
tractive metropolis of South Africa. 


G&8aa G8 
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Near Cusco, high in the mountains of Peru, 


proved to be very useful during. 
our visit. 
The habitants are descendants 
of the settlers who came to New 
France from Normandy and Brit- . Photos on pages 58 and 59 are from: 
° ah, S fio sy me International Freighting Corpora-  * 
tany in the early days of the col- : . va seit tien; Scandinavian National Travel ~ 
. . “S = Wo ie . Commission (2), by Kostich; French 
ony. They are a happy, friendly National Tourist Office; Jamelea 
. Tourist Board; Alaska*Airlines, Tnc., 
people, independent, contented, Quebec Provincial Publicity Bureau; 
° Nova Scotia Bureau of Information; 
and hospitable. Government Information Office, Union 
4 . of § rica; L Fy 
Beautiful and fertile farms run Lee ao” 
in long strips from the salt marsh- 
°S : Spanish. ‘hi aki 
es of the north shore to the center Guatemalan Sojourn panish. While taking three 
of the island. Fruit is delicious hours of work each morning we 
and abundant, the island having VILETTA HUTCHINSON met many interesting people and 
long been famous for strawber- Teacher of English, Grades 9 oat 11, made friends with fellow students 
. re Kearny Junior Senior High School, j . : . 
ries, apples, plums, and grapes. San Disgo, California from both American continents. 
The island is about twenty . . » When an invitation to live 
miles long; and five miles across AVE you ever considered with a professor’s family came to 
at its widest point. A good paved | studying and living «in ' us, we eagerly accepted. ... 


Built on islands, Stockholm presents 
many a waterfront scene where fisher- 
men share the quay with excursionists. 





road connects the six villages— Guatemala? Well, neither had I One Saturday, we flew out to 
Ste. Petronille, St. Laurent, St. until I had an opportunity to join Huehuetenango.. The passengers 
Jean, St. Francois, Ste. Famille, a friend in Guatemala City. were crowded together on bucket 
and St. Pierre. Houses are long We enrolled at the Escuela de_ seats in a former American army 
and low, (Continued on page 75) Verano for a six weeks’ course in _ plane. (Continued on page 69) 
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IF YOU need help in pupil guidance, or in teaching 
arithmetic, art, health, language, music, reading, 
science, or social studies; or if you wish to know 
how to use visual aids, address questions to our 


YOUR COUNSELOR SERV 


counselor in that field, in care of Tue INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will 
appear in the appropriate column, or will be sent you 
by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Visual Aids 


F, DEAN McCLUSKY 


‘Associate Professor of Education, 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 








Readin g 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elemeztary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 





Health 


MAY HARE 


Health Education Co-ordinator, 
Kansas State Board of Health, 
Topeka, Kansas 





Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 








Where may I find information on the 
use of the opaque projector and the 
materials available for projection? 


An excellent discussion will be 
found in Opaque Projection, A 
New Frontier in Teaching, by 
J. Y. Taylor. This illustrated bul- 
letin is distributed free of charge 
by the American Optical Co., Sci- 
entific Instrument Division, Buf- 
falo 15, N.Y. 


* 
We are planning to have our audio- 
visual equipment repaired and serviced 
this summer. How is this done? 

A study of the servicing of audio- 
visual equipment in thirty-three 
school systems is reported by Amo 
De Bernardis in the March 1950 
issue of Educational Screen under 
the title, “Care and Repair .. . 
Whose Job?” Of the thirty-three 
schools surveyed, sixteen reported 
that they maintain their own re- 
pair staff, twelve sent all equip- 
ment to an outside repair shop or 
local dealer, and the remaining 
five did some minor servicing them- 
selves but sent equipment in need 
of major repairs to the factory or 
local dealer. The local proximity 
to good service facilities and the 
amount of equipment.to be serviced 
are factors determining policy. 


ad 
Is there a handbook which will help 


us take good pictures during the sum- 
mer for use in teachirg in the fall? 


I recommend either or both of 
two books. One is Outdoors with 
the Camera, by Paul Grabbe and 
Joseph E. Sherman (Harper & 
Brothers, 49 East 33 St., New York 
16; $3.00). In this book illustra- 
tions and vivid diagrams are em- 
ployed to guide the amateur in the 
mastery of the elements of photog- 
raphy. This book is of particular 
value to teachers in that the author 
uses an organization-presentation 
technique which may be trans- 
ferred to the use of diagrams and 
pictures in teaching. 

The second book, How to Make 
Good Pictures, tells the basic story 
of photography in simplified lan- 
guage supported by illustrations. 
It may be obtained at photogra- 
phere’ supply stores or from the 
Eastman Kodak Co., Editorial 


Service Bureau, Rochester 4, N.Y. 
The cost is $.75. 
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Why is there so much emphasis upon 
“reading readiness” for first-grade 
children? 


Some years ago the largest per- 
centage of nonpromotion in ele- 
mentary schools occurred at the end 
of the first grade, and the largest 
number of these pupils missed pro- 
motion because of their failure in 
learning to read. It was found that 
many children were forced into 
reading while yet too immature. 
Consequently attention was direct- 
ed to the need of giving children 
experiences which would definitely 
prepare them for learning to read. 

Children are frustrated when the 
first school experiences are too dif- 
ficult for them. The readiness pro- 
gram is designed to make their 
progress easy and to give them 
more of an opportunity for success- 
ful achievement along the way. 


* 


Can you supply names and addresses 
of companies from which to purchase 
good reading tests? 


The following companies pub- 
lish educational tests, including 
those on the subject of reading. 

California Test Bureau, 5916 
Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles 28. 

Educational Test Bureau, 720 
Washington Ave., S.E., Minneap- 
olis 14, Minn. 

World Book Co., Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N.Y. 

Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
525 W. 120th St., New York 27. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., 
Boston 7. 

Public School Pub. Co., Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 


¢ 


I know all new words in a reading les- 
son should not be taught in the same 
way. How shall I differentiate? 


The teacher should scan the new 
lesson and list the words which may 
be new or troublesome for the pu- 
pils. She should then check (1) 
words that pupils may quite easily 
get for themselves through context, 
(2) words which they will get 
quickly through similarities to 
known words or through phonics, 
(3) words with which they will 
need help to apply phonic rules, 
(4) words which should be told, 
(5) words for which meanings may 
need to be developed or enriched. 
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Occasionally I see a reference to a 
well-child conference. What does this 
mean exactly? 


A well-child conference is one in 
which the child, his parents, the 
physician, the public-health nurse, 
and one or more volunteers partic- 
ipate. Its main objective is to keep 
the well child well. The purposes 
are to teach parents the best meth- 
ods of child care, and to provide 
continuous health supervision for 
children who would not be under 
the regular care of a private physi- 
cian during infancy and preschool 
years. 

The procedure is somewhat as 
follows. 

1. A review of the child’s men- 
tal and physical health record. 

2. Physical examination of the 
child. 

3. A physician-parent conference 
as to state of child’s health, correc- 
tions needed, solution of behavior 
problems, and so on. 

The public-health nurse assumes 
responsibility for the over-all man- 
agement of the conference; uses 
every opportunity to increase its 
educational value ; makes home vis- 
its to aid parents in carrying out 
instructions. Volunteers greet par- 
ents, entertain children during par- 
ent’s conference with physician and 
nurse, keep certain records, and as- 


‘sist in physical arrangements. 


The services of a ‘nutritionist, 
dentist, and child psychiatrist are 
always desirable and make the 
conference more complete. 


« 


What are some of the speech defects in 
school children? What can teachers do 
to help such children? 


Stuttering, articulatory disor- 
ders, cleft palate and harelip, hear- 
ing losses, dysphonia, cerebral 
palsy, and dysphasia are the major 
types of ied defects. The field 
of speech correction is specialized, 
and teachers cannot be expected to 
recognize all of the deviations. 

Teachers should, however, un- 
derstand that a child with a speech 
disorder has a great degree of emo- 
tional sensitivity and should never 
be singled out from the group or in 
any way be related to his crippled 
speech. The wisest thing for a 
teacher to do is to refer the child 
to a speech correctionist for diag- 
nosis and treatment. 


Can you give the name of a recent book 
dealing with the teaching of arithmetic 
in the primary grades? 


The most recent publication in 
this field is Young Children Learn 
to Use Arithmetic, by Lucy L. 
Rosenquist (Ginn & Co., Statler 
Blidg., Park Sq., Boston 17; $2.50). 
This text gives a very good treat- 
ment of readiness in arithmetic. 


Sf 


Where can I obtain some information 
about standard tests to use in my arith- 
metic class? 


The best place to obtain an 
evaluation of tests in arithmetic, 
as well as in other subject-matter 
fields, is in the yearbooks edited by 
Oscar K. Buros. The most recent 
book in this series is entitled, The 
Third Mental Measurement Year- 
book (Rutgers University Press, 
New Brunswick, N.J.; $12.50). 
This yearbook, plus the two earlier 
editions in the series, gives the most 
authentic evaluation of standard 
tests available. 


+ 


What are some manipulative materials 
used in arithmetic, and where may | 
obtain them? 


Manipulative materials in arith- 
metic may be classified as those 
which have social significance and 
those which may be used to repre- 
sent a principle or an idea. 

Materials which have social sig- 
nificance are things that are used 
in our daily affairs. Such things 
as a foot ruler, yardstick, measur- 
ing cups and spoons, and milk bot- 
tles are in this classification. Ma- 
terials may be purchased at a local 


,store or from a school-supply store. 


An abacus is an illustration of 
manipulative material which may 
be used to show the meaning of 
place value or of the function of 
zero as a place holder. An abacus 
has no social usage in our country, 
but there is probably no better way 
to illustrate these two functions of 
our number system. 

In most classrooms there is @ 
dearth of material which is specifi- 
cally designed to teach a particular 
topic or principle in arithmetic. 
One of the best places to find @ 
description of such materials is in @ 
monograph, Number as the Child 
Sees Jt (John C. Winston Co., 1010 > 
Arch St., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; $.24)- 
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How well can fourth-grade children 
draw from nature if the class goes out 
of doors on hot June days to sketch? 


It will depend on the class. Most 
of them can’t do very well if you 
mean to have them represent ac- 
curately the trees they see. 

You can, of course, help the chil- 
dren draw each other sitting on the 
grass. Often they can sketch groups 
of people with success. If you are 
able to go out of doors to sketch, it 
is an experiment worth trying. 


¢ 


Is it all right to limit children in grades 
five and six to definite color schemes 
when they make designs? 


Sometimes the children like to 
choose and mix their own colors, 
but sometimes it is very good for 
them to try to make a design with 
a restricted color scheme. One col- 
or scheme that we have found in- 
teresting and successful is orange, 
red, blue, and dark brown. We 
used these colors on checked paper 
ruled off into quarter-inch squares. 
The children were more successful 
in making patterns with these four 
colors than they were when they 
used all of their crayons. 


* 


What type of crayons would you recom- 
mend for children to use in coloring 
paper dolls which they have created? 


Colored pencils are better than 
crayons, for the paper dolls are usu- 
ally rather small, and crayons are 
too blunt. The pencil crayons col- 
or the small details better. 


o 


Are gold and silver paint good for 
school use? Should I plan to buy some 
for my art classes in the fall? 


We don’t use gold and silver 
paint in our art classes, because 
they are expensive. Often such 
paint is waterproof which means 
that it can’t be washed from clothes 
and desks. Therefore it is not very 
practical for use in the average art 
class, 


* 
Please suggest some way that I may en- 
courage my sixth-graders to do art work 
during the summer months. 


Helping children obtain art ma- 


terials to work with may encour- 
age them to do art work. If some 
child likes to draw cartoons, for in- 
stance, 


ou might suggest a good 
book on cartooning and help him 


obtain it before school closes. 
Sugecst to the children’s parents 
differ ni types of sketches that the 
children’ can make, such as pen, 
carbon »encil, or charcoal pencil, 
and sup piy names and addresses of 
firms ¢' 


sell such equipment. 


Where may I obtain helpful materials 
which will aid me in solving discipline 
problems in my classroom? 


Discipline for Today's Children 
and Youth, by George V. Sheviakov 
and Fritz Redl ( National Education 
Assn., Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C.; $.50). 

How to Discipline Your Chil- 
dren, by Dorothy W. Baruch, 
Pamphlet No. 154 (Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th St., 
New York 16; $.20). 

New Ways in Discipline, by 
Dorothy W. Baruch (McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 17; $3.00). 


e 


I have a partially seeing child in my 
grade. Can you suggest any books that 
I might read in order to help him? 


Essentially, the problem of coun- 
seling and guidance with the par- 
tially seeing child is the same as 
that with any youngster. His assets 
and limitations need to be taken in- 
to consideration, but the basic psy- 
chological needs are the same for 
all children. 

A helpful reference book is Edu- 
cation and Health of the Par- 
tially Seeing Child, by Winifred 
Hathaway (Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27; $2.50). 


Sd 


Please give me an idea for a project on 
guidance suitable for a second grade. 
Could a unit on community life be used? 


The project you name suggests 
a quantity of information about 
something which you will impart 
through trips, discussions, art work, 
and soon. Guidance, on the other 
hand, implies a point of view on 
the teacher’s part by contributing 
to the child’s all-around develop- 
ment, including emotional security 
and social adjustment. 

The project should cover those 
things which you intend to do to 
individualize the children more, to 
learn the needs of each one, and to 
plan ways of mecting those needs. 
The needs may be physical, such as 
for proper food or clothing; they 
may be mental, as the need for re- 
medial work in academic subjects; 
they may be emotional, as the 
need for increased affection from 
the teacher; or they may be social, 
such as a need to belong to a group 
of children one’s own age. Check 
yourself on the things under the 
above categories which you are do- 
ing or plan to do to meet the various 
needs of children in your room. 


BEFORE MAKING 


USE OF THIS FREE 


How can I keep up to date on available 
aids for teaching social studies which 
are free or relatively inexpensive? 


Each month the NEA Journal 
has about a page of such informa- 
tion. A bibliography, References 
on Free and Inexpensive Instruc- 
tional Aids, has been prepared 
by the NEA. Address: National 
Education Assn., 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Do you refer to the Coupon Sec- 
tion of THe Instructor each 
month? All kinds of free or inex- 
pensive teaching aids can be ob- 
tained by mailing these coupons. 


¢ 


I want to teach a unit on Japan to my 
class, which is composed of grades one, 
two, and three. Please help me with it. 


Approach the study from the 
viewpoint that children in Japan 
are very much like the boys and 
girls in our country. The Japanese 
children need food, clothing, and 
shelter. They go to school and 
learn to read and write. Through- 
out the study, emphasize likenesses 
to us instead of differences from us. 

Ask the group what they already 
know about Japanese children and 
what they would like to learn. List 
the questions on the blackboard 


under the following headings: 
food, clothing, shelter, games, 
schools. Later transfer the list to 


a sheet of tagboard for reference. 

Recent encyclopedias are about 
the most reliable source of accu- 
rate information about Japan. 
Read the material yourself and 
then simplify it for your pupils. 
Apparently the only publisher 
which has done much about put- 
ting out books on Japan at the 
child’s level since the war is the 
Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10. 

Japanese folk tales do not go out 
of date as stories about the customs 
of the people do. Such stories give 
an insight into the nature of the 
Japanese and are suitable to read 
aloud for their literary quality. 

Show films portraying life in 
Japan. Two possible sources of 
such films are: United World 
Films, 1445 Park Ave., New York 
29, and Religious Film Assn., 45 
Astor Place, New York 3. 

Try to find snapshots of Japan- 
ese boys and girls. Perhaps some 
suitable ones can be borrowed from 
men who were stationed in Japan 
during World War II. 

Teach the group to play games 
that the children in Japan enjoy. 
Theré are several in Children’s 
Games from Many Lands, by Nina 
Miller (Friendship Press). 


SERVICE, REFER TO 


THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 60. 
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How can I correct my fourth-grade cho- 
ral speaking group of the tendency to 
say choral readings in a singsong voice? 


In the beginning stages of learn- 
ing to carry on choral speaking, a 
teacher may expect rather rough 
effects, including singsong rendi- 
tions. The children should not be 
criticized or be made aware of this 
particular difficulty. Rather, the 
teacher should stress the meaning 
of the poem, discuss with the chil- 
dren which phrases and words are 
most important in carrying this 
meaning, and then work out ways 
of speaking which will bring out 
the most significant ideas. The 
children will gradually learn to 
change the inflection of their voices 
and to linger on the words which 
mean the most. This lingering will 
give the listener time to take in the 
true meaning of the poem. 

I suggest that you read Chapter 
9 in Children and Books, by May 
Arbuthnot (Scott, Foresman & Co., 
443 East Erie St., Chicago 11; - 
$3.60). This is a very good treat- 
ment of choral speaking. 


. 


Where can I find a basic discussion of 
creative writing as it ties in with lan- 
guage? 


The revised edition of The Child 
and His Curriculum,by Johnathan 
Lee and Doris Lee (Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 West 32nd 
St., New York 1; $4.50), has an 
excellent treatment in Chapter 14, 
“Creative Experiences; Providing 
Opportunity for Creative Expres- 
sion.” One section, pages 625-630, 
is devoted to creative writing. The 
footnotes and a very extensive bib- 
liography will suggest the best sup- 


plementary references. 


. 


Where can I find information on the 
use of puppets in fifth grade? My pu- 
pils want to use marionettes. 


For your own use, I suggest 
Speech Methods in the Elementary 
School, by Carrie Rasmussen (The 
Ronald Press, 15 East 26th St., 
New York 10; $3.50). In it you 
will find very specific but simple 
directions for making and hand)ing 
various kinds of puppets. 

Some books which are written so 
that the children will be able to 
use them are: Be a Puppet Show- 
man, by Romeo Bufano ( Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 West 32nd 
St., New York 1; $2.50), Mar- 
ionettes, by Edith F. Ackley (J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 227 South Sixth 
St., Philadelphia 5; $2.50), and 
The Puppet Book, by Helen Jill 
Fletcher and Jack Deckter (Green- 
berg Publisher, 201 East 57th St., 
New York 22; $2.00). 
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FREE Teaching MATERIALS 


Guides for Teacher Travelers also are on page 64. 














For Instructions, see page 64. 
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Pupils 


Name 
Street or R.D. No. 
City Zone State 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 6-50 325 
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Please send me without cost your catalog of Kindergarten-Primary Art and Educational 
Materials. 
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Street or R.D No. Pupils 
Zone State 


City 
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INVENTION SALES CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 6-50 326 
Please send me your free catalog on your new educational aid for developing creative 
thinking — THE VARI-A-BLOCK SET — approved by child psychologists and educators, as 
described on Page 13. 
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EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 6-50 29], 
Please send me a TRIAL preview set of FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS on ARTS OF CIVILIZA- 
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TION. | am enclosing a school letterhead. 
Name Position 
Street or R.D. .. $choo! 


City Zone State 
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BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE, Educational Dept. THE INSTRUCTOR 6-50 460 
Please send me a copy of your school pageant “Old King Coal Reigns Here,"' in which 
17 grade pupils, or loss if necessary, may participate in dramatizing one of Nature's 
greatest gifts to Mankind. 
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No. Pupils 


Name 


Street or R.D. 


FISHER-PRICE TOYS, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 6-50 320 
Please send me catalog of Fisher-Price Step Plan Educational Blocks, including specific age 
recommendations, school room assortments and special institutional prices. 


Grade 
No. Pupils 
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Name 
Street or R.D. 


STANDARD SCIENCE SUPPLY CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 6-50 200 
Please send me science catalogue and literature for teaching of science. See Page 8. 
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No. Pupils 


Name 
Street or R.D. 


AIRMAID HOSIERY MILLS THE INSTRUCTOR 6-50 347 
Please send me Airmaid Nylon's beauty booklet, "You and Your Legs,"' the free new 
booklet of leg beauty ‘‘know-how."’ Exercises, beauty and fashion hints for more lovely 
legs . excellent phys-ed project. 
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Kindly send me FACTS ABOUT SOFT DRINKS: Packet containing booklets—the Manufacture 
of Carbonated Beverages, Health and Liquids, Fatigue versus Efficiency, and Sparkling 
Party Recipes 
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Please suggest some science material to 
study in connection with the building 
of a new addition on our school. 


There are numerous possibilities. 
The children will suggest many of 
them if they are given an oppor- 
tunity to observe the work going on 
and to report their observations. 
Assuming that your school is one 
of the upper elementary grades or 
a junior high school, here are some 
of the problems you might consider, 
provided your local conditions are 
favorable: How are the various 
building materials obtained and 
prepared for use? How are ma- 
chines used to do the work? How 
is the building wired for electricity 
and how will the electricity be 
used ? 


* 


Please give me some suggestions to 
keep in mind when performing experi- 
ments in elementary science. 

The following suggestions may 
help you. 

1. Experiments should be con- 
ducted so that they will make chil- 
dren think. 

2. Children should be conscious 
of the purpose of the experiment. 

3. Experiments should be care- 
fully planned and performed in ac- 
cordance with the plan. 

4. Whenever possible the chil- 
dren themselves should perform 
the experiments. 

5. The pupils may originate ex- 
periments which will help to solve 
problems they have raised. 


+ 


How many star constellations would 
you expect the children in fifth grade 
to be able to identify? 


I would be much more con- 
cerned with whether or not my 
fifth-grade pupils were interested 
in trying to find star groups than I 
would with having them identify 
any specific number. Young chil- 
dren need help and encouragenfent 
in picking out the stars that form 
many of the constellations. The 
group around the Big Dipper and 
Little Dipper are easiest. 

It is one thing to identify star 
groups on paper. It is quite an- 
other to see them in the heavens. 
Here, as in identification of rocks, 
trees, flowers, and so on, it is more 
important that pupils cultivate an 
interest in learning the science in- 
volved and derive satisfaction from 
the experience, than it is that they 
learn to identify any certain num- 
ber of things. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE 


At what age or grade level should chil. 
dren be given books from which tp 
sing during music class? 


A child should know a grea 
many tunes before using a book 
just as when learning English, he is 
not given a book to read until he 
knows many words. The tunes or 
melodies should be heard befor 
they are seen. A music preprimer, 
containing tunes or easy songs pre. 
viously learned, may be used in 4 
second-grade class. 


How can a teacher separate the chil. 
dren who can’t sing from those who ca 
without hurting sensitive feelings? 
The tactful teacher can handk 
this by explaining why childs 
who can’t match tones learn faster 
by listening. She may have each 
child sing a song for her. If ke 
sings it correctly the first time, he 
will be in the A group; if he make 
very few mistakes, he will be in the 
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B group; and if he makes 

mistakes, the C group. The @ 
group is the most important on 
and the teacher will spend the mos 
time helping them learn to sin 
correctly, much as she will giv 
special help to children who at 
slow in reading or spelling. 


4 


What suggestions do you have for » 
troducing part singing in the fifth 
sixth-grade music classes? 

When the children have had lit 
tle musical training and canmo 
sing by syllables, teach part sing 
ing by rote or by the use of simpli 
rounds, using only two parts @ 
first. If the children know thes 
lables, teach the triads: do, mi,™ 
mi, so, do. 

For part singing pick songs tl 
are very easy. Use studies in wil 
both parts start on the same pile 
and continue for a measure of 
before dividing. Pitch the song 
that the second part does not ™ 
lower than B below middle ©. 


« 


How may the interest of an uppert 
class be held when the class is very § 
evenly graded as to musical learnt 


An ideal solution in a school 
has two rooms of one <rade 8 
divide the pupils into two sect 
according to their singing abl 

Working with an expert tea 
who knows how to revirw | 
ginnings of music may bring 
weaker group up to n rmal 
in a year’s time. : 
SERVICE, REFER "9 


THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE ©). 
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The Moss Agate Necklace 


(Continued from page 21) 


they silently studied. the little map, 
which Janet still held carefully on 
the palm of her hand. 

“What do you suppose those two 
rows of dots mean?” she asked. 

“I know!” Carl said. “See how 
they are staggered—like steps.” 

“That’s it!” exclaimed Linda. 
“So many steps from—from some- 
place.” 

“So many paces,” Fred corrected 
her. “Count ’em, One-two-three- 
four-five—” 

“Fifty!” Carl shouted suddenly. 

“Uh-huh,” Linda agreed soberly. 
“Fifty paces—from where?” 

“There’s some tiny writing in 
this corner,” Janet said, squint- 
ing closely. “T-h-r— Three Sisters. 
Now what does that mean?” 

“And what is this square thing?” 
Fred grinned. “Might be a house, 
but I could draw a better, one.” 

“Here’s something that looks like 
the sun,” Carl contributed. 

They studied the map for sev- 
eral minutes, but no one had any 
more ideas. Finally Fred said, 
“Oh, it probably doesn’t mean 


anything. Let’s give up.” 
“Sure,” Carl agreed. “Anyway, 
it has stopped raining. Race you 


downstairs!” 

Fred clattered off after Carl and 
Linda. 

Left alone, Janet refolded the 
little map and put it back in the 
moss-agate pendant. “So I’m a 
quitter,” she murmured, as she 
walked slowly down the stairs. 

She stood idly by the window 
watching Fred and Carl starting 
to build a dam in the tiny stream 
the rain had created down by the 
three birch trees at the end of the 
garden. Suddenly she ran to the 
door, shrilling excitedly, “I’ve got 
it! I’ve got it! Come here!” 

Startled, Fred and Carl dropped 
the sticks and stones they were 
carrying, and Linda came running 
from the kitchen. 

“Those three white birches—they 
are the Three Sisters! The treas- 
ure must be buried right here,” 
shouted Janet. 

“This must be our house.” Fred 
pointed at the square near the cen- 
ter of the map. “And the fifty 
paces go toward the sun. That’s 
east.” 

Carl strode off, trailed by the 
others, all counting loudly. At 
twenty paces he halted. “Huh!” 
he grunted. “If that’s a rising sun, 
the treasure must be buried right 
underneath Méiller’s house next 
door. I don’t think they'd like us 
to tear down their house.” 

“Tt could be a setting sun,” Janet 
said. “Let’s try west.” 

Carl stepped off another fifty 
paces. 

“Ho!” laughed Fred. “That 
brings you up against the fence.” 

That all right.” Janet was 
consulting the map again. “Now 
follow the fence to those three 
birch trees—the Three Sisters.” 

Now vhere?” asked Carl, lean- 


ing agaist one of the birches. 

_ Ther: aS a moment of tense 
silence guess,” Janet mur- 
mured j small voice, “it leads 
back t house.” 


Unbelieving, the others drew 
near to look at the map. It was 
disappointing, but true. Arriving 
at the back door, they paused again 
to study the map. 

“Ladders,” Fred pointed out. 
“Two of them.” 

Janet shook her head and sighed 
deeply. “No,” she said, “they are 
inside the house. I think they are 
just stairs and they go—right—back 
—to—the—attic.” 

“Well!” Linda exclaimed, “there 
could be a treasure hidden up 
there! Think of all the stuff. 
Come on!” 

They raced up the stairs and 
paused only upon reaching the at- 
tic for another quick glance at the 
map. Then Fred and Carl burst 
into laughter. 

“Oh! Oh!” gasped Fred, point- 
ing at the little old hair trunk. 
“There’s your treasure, Janet.” 

“But Linda and I looked at 
everything in it.” 

“Never mind, Janet,” Linda tried 
to comfort her. “Maybe it was just 
a play map. Come on. Let’s go 
outdoors and play.” 

But Janet shook her head. Linda 
ran off and the boys followed, still 
laughing loudly. 

Sitting on one end of the hair 
trunk, Janet thought about the 
“treasure.” She had so hoped that 
finding it would make the others 
stop thinking: “Oh, Janet can’t do 
anything,” and make her—well, sort 
of more important in their eyes. 

Her swinging foot wiggled a 
loose board in the floor just be- 
neath the trunk. Suddenly she 
paused and looked at it intently. 
Slipping from her resting place, 
she began to shove and push the 
trunk until the loose board was 
uncovered. 

The board came up easily and 
Janet stared down into the dusty 
space beneath the floor. There, 
resting between the joists was a 
small metal-bound chest! 

Trembling, she lifted it out, dust 
and all. Then she rushed down the 
stairs to the second floor, swung 
around and started down the next 
flight. 

“P’ve found it! I’ve found it!” 
she screamed, seeing Linda and 
the boys in the lower hall. 

Just then she stumbled and sat 
down hard. She continued her 
descent bumping step to step all 
the way to the bottom. 

Speechless and dusty, she sat on 
the floor still clutching the chest, 
while her brother and their two 
friends gazed wide-eyed at the box. 

“Open it,” Linda whispered. 

Fred reached down and lifted 
the lid. Then once more all three 
shricked with laughter. 

“Buttons! It’s full of buttons! 
O-o-oh, Janet!” 

“Well, that’s the end of that,” 
said Carl, brushing one hand 
against the other. “Buttons! Some 
treasure!” 

“Anyway, they’re pretty,” Janet 
murmured, letting the buttons slide 
through her fingers. 

During the next week Janet 
spent most of her spare time in her 

(Continued on page 70) 














Make your plans now for 
an excitingly different summer 
in Florida. This year enjoy it 
all -- the invigorating salt- and 
fresh-water bathing, the well- 
stocked streams and water- 
ways, the scenic attractions 
and tradition-rich landmarks, 
the matchless excitement and 
unforgettable thrills of 
Florida’s days and nights. 
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steady Gulf and Atlantic breezes 
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ingly cool; clear skies that add 
hours of holiday fun to every 
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Slicky Snake Visits School 
(Continued from page 20) 


specimens while they studied their 
habits. The older boys got busy 
with old orange crates and some 
screening. It was only a short time 
before they had made a very nice 
home for Slicky, as he was named. 

The box was lined with green 
sod. In one corner they put a dish 
of water, and in another they fixed 
a pile of dirt with a. green plant 
growing in it. The children put 
Slicky in his new home, which he 
immediately examined by running 
out his darting little tongue in 
every direction. 

“Is he angry?” inquired Buddy 
anxiously. “Does he want to bite 
someone?” 

“No,” explained Miss James, 
“that is the way a snake finds out 
about the things around him. His 
tongue is his organ of touch.” 

Before the children realized it, 
dismissal time came. Several took 
books with them in which to read 
more about the likes and dislikes 
of snakes. 

The next day all of the children 
had interesting bits of information 
to contribute during science class. 
They found that Slicky must swal- 
low his food whole, because his 
teeth are like little needles and not 
good for chewing. His teeth curved 
toward his throat so that he could 
make the food go down easier. 

“But what must we feed him, 
and how often?” Miss James asked. 

“I know, Miss James,” said 
Elmer. “I read it in the encyclo- 
pedia yesterday. Slicky eats frogs, 
and I’ve got one right here.” He 
took from his pocket a lively green 
frog wrapped in a handkerchief. 
The class watched while he slipped 
it into Slicky’s pen. 

At first Slicky didn’t seem to pay 
any attention to the frog. All he 
did was flick his tongue in and out 
of his mouth. 

“I read last night,” said one of 
the others, “that a snake can go 
weeks without eating.” 

But suddenly Slicky, with a quick 
flip of his head, had Mr. Frog in 
his grip. The children watched 
breathlessly. 

“Why doesn’t he swallow him? 
Maybe he’s choking,” wailed one 
of the first-graders. 

“He swallows very slowly,” ex- 
plained Miss James. “You'll find 
it will take him at least fifteen min- 
utes to get the frog into his stom- 
ach.” 

As the days passed, Slicky began 
to feel quite at home and the chil- 
dren no longer hesitated to hold 
him while his pen was cleaned. 

Soon vacation time came and a 
question arose. Who was to keep 
Slicky during the summer? Every- 
one wanted to, but Miss James said, 
“The one who is here first tomor- 
row morning with a written per- 
mission from his parents may keep 
Slicky for the summer.” 

Each child vowed he would be 
first with his written permission, 
but in the morning. not one child 
had a written permit. 

“Our parents don’t understand,” 
said Joe sadly. 

“Let’s take Slicky back to the 
swamp where we found him,” sug- 


gested Elmer.. Then he quickly 
covered his mouth with his } ands, 
because he had told something he 
hadn’t intended to. But Miss James 
didn’t seem to notice. She agreed 
that Elmer’s idea was fine. 

The next afternoon Elmer ‘took 
Slicky back to the swamp, and the 
whole school went along to say 


good-by to their friend. 


Boots and Branding Irons 
(Continued from page 21) 


“I guess so,” admitted Boots, “J 
just can’t seem to catch her.” 

Pete took the saddle like the old 
cowhand that he was. He walked 
directly toward the horse and threw 
the saddle over her back and 
cinched it up. Next he put the bit 
in her mouth and threw the reins 
over her head as easily as roping a 


rabbit. “There you are, pardner,” 
he said. “Now ride ’er, cowboy!” 
Boots: had learned to mount 


without help. Once he was on 
Zipper, he felt quite sure of him- 
self. He rode her around the cor- 
ral several times. 

When he thought Zipper was 
used to him, Boots patted her 
black, shiny neck and said, “Old 
Pete caught you this time, but I'm 
going to do it after this. Just wait 
and see.” Then he slid off and let 
the horse go. Zipper trotted off to 
the opposite corner of the corral. 
Boots started after her, but she 
dodged and ran, as though they 
were playing a game of tag and 
Boots were “it.” 

There were still five days before 
the men would leave. Perhaps if 
he tried hard every day he could 
show Zipper who was boss. The 
five days came and went, but still 
Boots had not been able to catch 
his horse. 

“I’m afraid we can’t take you 
along this time,” decided Uncle 
Chuck. “Branding is a busy time, 
and each cowboy must be able to 
manage his own horse.” 

Old Pete saw the disappointment 
in Boots’s eyes and hurried him off 
to the kitchen to help with the 
dinner. 

The next morning the breakfast 
gong rang at four o’clock. Boots 
got up early to eat with the gang 
and see them off. 

By five o’clock every horse wa 
saddled, with a sleeping bag on its 
back. The chuck wagon was 
ready and the cowpunchers welt 
swinging up on their mounts. 

“Sure you got everything you 
need?” called Old Pete, as Unele 
Chuck led the procession 
the Circle-Bar gate. 

“Hope so,” Uncle Chuck a 
swered. “If we've forgotten aay 
thing it’s just too bad.” 

“Okay, then,” said Pete. “Il 
ride along with you as far a 





west pasture. I want to takea 
at that fence. Be back in an how 
or so,” he called to Boots % 
Boots walked along b: ide 
chuck wagon. When they 8 
the gate he let the procession) 
on without him. He watch 
they were nearly half a rile ¢ 
the trail, Then he.walked 
back to the barn. . 
(Continued on page 5) 
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fairly individual for a school teach- 
er. Earnesteen’s parents, Mr and 
Mrs. E. Z. Milstead, of Franklin, 
are ranchers who raise fine Here- 
ford cattle, and horses, pigs, and 
chickens. 

When’ Earnesteen graduated 
from high school her father pre- 
sented her with a Hereford calf. 
It was the nucleus for a future 
herd, and today she has twenty- 
two head of fine Hereford cattle. 
Some of these she has purchased, 
some have been acquired by trad- 
ing, and the remainder have been 
raised from the herd. 

In the summer Earnesteen be- 
comes a keen rancher and business 
woman, attending the livestock 
auctions with great zest. At pres- 
ent she and her father are cross- 
breeding the Herefords with the 
famous Brahman cattle. 

There is a lot to be done 
en a ranch in the summertime. 
Earnesteen pitches right in and 
helps with the canning and the 
preparation of the farm-grown 
foods for the freezer locker. 

By the end of the summer if she 
has dealt wisely, as is usually her 
practice, she has added to rather 
than reduced her bank account, 
thus solving one of the problems 
that is often painful to teachers. 
She is brown as a button. She has 
had plenty of good exercise riding 
horseback over the ranch and she 
is ready to go back to her winter 
work, which is less exhausting phys- 


Teacher of the Month 


(Continued from page 17) 


ee n is serving tea and some of her famous coéonut cake to a group 
lriends who are enjoying a friendly get-together in her home, 





Miss Milstead discusses a pupil with Purl Hickman, while from th 
side of the desk, Vesta Watson and Pearl Hall listen in with interest. 


other 


ically but nevertheless just as chal- 
lenging. 

We received a bulky package 
from Miss Milstead one day: It 
contained samples of some of the 
courses of study that have ‘been 
worked out by the Pasadena- ele- 
mentary teachers. Two of ‘these 
courses of study are in use this year, 
and at present the teachers are 
working on a testing program for 
exceptional and handicapped chil- 
dren. 

Arrangements have been made 
with the University of Houston for 
extension courses held right at the 
schools with college credit allowed. 
These teachers are enthusiastic 
about what they are doing and 
Miss Milstead is one of the most 
active boosters of the program. 
With her fourth-graders she has 
worked out a completely integrated 
unit program enriched by visual 
education in which the children 
take 16 mm. color films of ‘their 
own projects. 

A few summers ago with another 
teacher, Earnesteen flew to Mexico 
and inspected schools and the Mex- 
ican system of education. She has 
a keen desire to attend the Univer- 
sity of Amsterdam in Holland. In 
the meantime, she lives one of the 
best-balanced lives we know of. As 
a school teacher and rancher, with 
a strong horticultural interest on 
the side, she looks into the future 
with confidence and a keen interest 
in what’s going to happen next. 















































Trail ride—Grand Canyon, Arizona 


Carefree Dude Ranch vacationlands 


You can see all these great western wonderlands— easily — 
on a trip via Santa Fe (route of The Chief and Super Chief). 
Just ask your railroad or travel agent how to include them 
in a vacation trip this summer. 
For free picture folders that will help you in your plan- 
ning, just mail the coupon. 
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9 Will you have a new job in the Fall in a dif- 
ferent school? Or perhaps a new home address? 
Whatever the reason for a change in our rec- 
ords, help us keep THE INSTRUCTOR coming 
to you. Save yourself time and trouble by tell- 
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Fill out the coupon below with your name and 
address exactly as they appear on the wrapper 
of this copy—then fill out your new address. We 
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Take a minute now to fill out the coupon. 
Paste it on a penny postal card, and mail today. 
rs Then you'll be sure to get your September copy 


of THE INSTRUCTOR on time. 
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Boots and Branding Irons 
(Continued from page 64) 


When he reached the barn, a 
big bundle wrapped in cowhide 
and leaning against the barn door 
caught his eye. “The branding 
irons!” he exclaimed. “They for- 
got the branding irons!” 

Boots looked back anxiously. 
The branding crew was just a tiny 
speck ‘on the horizon. 


“They've made a trip to the San. 


Frio valley for nothing if they don’t 
have these irons,” he thought. 
“Something’s got to be done!” 
Pete was gone, and Boots knew it 
was up to him. 

He went into the barn and took 
his saddle from the hook as he had 
done many times before. But this 
time it was different. He felt dif- 
ferent. Zipper trotted out into the 
corral and Boots followed. He 
walked toward her with the saddle 
in his hands. Zipper kicked up 
her two hind feet and trotted over 
into the far corner. 

“Show her who’s boss,” he could 
hear Old Pete saying. 

Boots gripped the saddle even 
more firmly. “Uncle Chuck and 
the whole outfit must have those 
irons,” he said. He kept moving 
forward, backing the horse farther 
into the corner. She raised her- 
self on her two back legs, and for 
an instant Boots thought she looked 
like a giant. Resolutely he walked 
toward the horse. He could almost 
touch her now. He took another 
quick step and threw the saddle 
over her back! He cinched it up, 
put the bit in her mouth, and threw 
the reins over her head. He had 
her now! He mounted quickly 
and rode back to the barn where 
the branding irons were standing. 
He leaned down, hoisted the bundle 
up to his saddle, and fastened one 
of the thongs around his saddle 
horn. Then he dug his spurs into 
Zipper’s flanks. 

He was off, faster than he had 
ever ridden around the corral. 
Through the gate and down the 
trail he rode, a cloud of dust ris- 
ing behind him. 

“Uncle Chuck!” he called when 
he reached the caravan. “You for- 
got the branding irons!” 

Every cowboy who heard stopped 
his horse. The chuck wagon 
stopped too, and Old Pete, who was 
still with the group, came around 
to see what it was all about. 

“What's that?” asked Uncle 
Chuck. He scratched his head in 
disbelief. But there were the irons, 
wrapped in cowhide, and fastened 
on Zipper’s saddle. 

Boots unfastened the thong and 
let the bundle slide to the ground. 
Old Pete took it over to the chuck 
wagon. 

“Sure glad I caught you in time,” 
Boots said.: He turned Zipper 
around to head back to the ranch 
house. 

“Just a minute, pardner,” said 
Uncle Chuck, smiling a big, warm 
smile. “Where are you going?” 

Boots reined Zipper around. 
“You mean it, Uncle Chuck?” he 
asked. “You mean—” 

“Sure,” Uncle Chuck answered. 


“You belong right here with the 





rest of the cowboys, There’s an 
extra sleeping bag in the che 
wagon. We'll get it out when wal 
pitch camp.” 

Boots’s head was swimming with 
anticipation as he walked back. 
his horse. Zipper made no attemp 
to run away. She stood stiil 
her master to mount. 















A Summer Unit 
on Ranch Life 


(Continued from page 30) @& 












The children were told how the 
pioneers made candles. One gipp 
brought two horseshoes. to shi 
the difference in size of a shée 
worn by a riding horse and that 
worn by a work horse. She ex 
plained how a horse was shod. § 

By the end of the third week, 
two chuck wagons were finished® 
and the clay models were painted, 

One boy had brought a guitar 
which he strummed while we sang 
cowboy songs. 

Fourth Week— 

The, class was divided into two 
sections, each section reading a 
different group of pioneer stories, 

We finished the big scenery paint. 
ing by adding a ranch house, cacti, 
and sagebrush. Children’s paint: 
ings of covered wagons and ranch 
houses were displayed on the bul- 
letin boards. 

Some of the girls 
learned a square dance. 

The class outlined the acts and 
scenes for their play. 

































































and boys 


A Visit To THE RANCH 


Act I.—Outside the ranch house 
after breakfast. 

Act II.—In the ranch house after 
breakfast. 

Act I1].—A campfire scene aftet 
the roundup on the range. 

Act IV.—A roundup party at the 
ranch the next evening. 

We listed many animals found on 
the range and used this list as a 
writing lesson. 

An arithmetic lesson on the num 
ber, cost, and care of cattle was 





carried on. Anc 

Our model ranch was neatly cov 
completed. The corral was finished mou 
and the ranch barn cut out and tan 
painted, ready to fasten together. insti 
Fifth Week— and 

The two groups of pupils com ribb 
tinued to enjoy reading stories plan 
ranch and pioneer life. scen 

Original poems were written. trail: 


Our original play began to take door 
form. 

Sixth Week— : 

The two sections continued their 
reading. 

The children made and dew 
rated invitations to send to theit 
parents inviting them to their 
sembly program. Each member 
of the class made an attractive 
folder to hold his pictures. A 
house, constructed from cartom, 








was added to our ranch. = ~ 
CULMINATION “Tenn 

During the last few days of the 
summer session, the ch DIvIS; 
planned a program for parents @® M177 Sto 
visitors, They were enthusiast © 


(Continued on page 7.) 
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And besides, here are bluegrass- 
covered hills; and happy valleys; 
mountain villages and metropoli- 
tan cities; famous colleges and 
institutions; symphonic orchestras 
and the “Grand Ol’ Opry"; blue- 
ribbon stock farms and cotton 
plantations; miles and miles of 
scenic drives, hiking and bridle 
trails; and facilities for every out- 
door activity. 





All this ond more is 
described in the big, new free book; 
Tennessee", Send for your copy now, 


DIVISION OF STATE INFORMATION 
177 State ‘tice Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn, 


A divis the Department of Conservation 





























Boy Scout Ant 
(Continued from page 19) 


to the second guard. “She is leav- 
ing,” whispered the second guard 
to the third guard, and so on, to the 
very entrance of the kitchen. When 
Albert heard it, he popped through 
the entrance onto the counter. And 
then, oh, horrors, came the mes- 
sage, “She’s coming back!” 

Albert was so frightened that he 
dashed wildly this way and that. 
The scoutmaster stuck his head 
through the entrance. “Albert! 
Albert! Get on the black strip,” 
he whispered loudly. 

Albert found the black strip at 
last and flattened himself against it. 
Then came the all-clear signal; 
Timmy’s mother had just returned 
for a clean hankie, and she hadn’t 
come near the kitchen at all. 

The scoutmaster was there at the 
entrance to keep them in line. 
Albert was first, for his name start- 
ed with A. Next came Bill, then 
Carl, and on down the alphabet to 
little Zeb, and then it was Albert’s 
turn again. The boy-scout ants 
were careful not to eat too much. 
All afternoon they worked. Their 
clothes became sticky. from the 
sugar, and they understood why 
they were told to wear old clothes. 

Just when Albert thought he 
couldn’t make another trip, the 
warning came, “She’s coming in the 
front door!” 

My, how those little ants did 
scamper! Poor Albert was on the 
edge of the sugar bowl when the 
message reached him. He was so 
frightened that he fell flat on his 
face into the sugar. He struggled 
to his feet and climbed out of the 
bowl as quickly as he could. This 
time he remembered to get on the 
black strip and he hurried cau- 
tiously along. He reached the en- 
trance just as the woman entered 
the kitchen. 

Oh, dear, had he eaten too much 
sugar? Could he get through the 
small entrance? Albert squeezed 
through the hole, and, safe from 
danger at last, he took one more 
peek into the kitchen. How he gig- 
gled when he heard the woman say, 
“Not an ant in sight! I am rid of 
those little pests at last!” 


A Dog That Smiled 
(Continued from page 19) 


As the judges came toward Mike 
and David, they stopped. One oi 
them bent over Mike and tied to 
his collar a big blue ribbon with a 
card attached, bearing the words: 
Mike, the Best Smiler. Owner, 
David Dawson. 

* David was trembling with joy 
and excitement but he managed to 
stand and bow. Then he whis- 
pered, “Bow, boy.” Mike got up 
and bowed and smiled his very best. 

Everybody clapped and clapped. 
After that David did not know 
clearly what happened until he 
found himself on the way home 
still holding Mike’s rope. 

A little boy followed by a blonde 
cocker ran up to him and said, 
“Say, your dog is sure smart! How 
did you teach him to smile?” 


“I didn’t teach him to smile,” 
said David. “He just does that by 
himself. But I did teach him to 
bow.” 

“Will you help me teach my dog 
to bow?” asked the boy. “T’ll give 
you my new bat if you will. I’msure 
my dog could learn to bow, too.” 

“Tl be glad to help you,” an- 
swered David, “but I couldn’t take 
your bat.” 

“Then we'll both play with it,” 
said the boy. “Where do you live?” 

When David, accompanied by 
four boys and two girls, reached his 
own gate, he was no longer a 
stranger. He and Mike had made 
friends. 

It was a proud and happy David 
who called to the other children as 
he opened the gate, “See you this 
afternoon.” Then to Mike, “Come 
on, Best Smiler. Let’s go tell 
Mother we were blue-ribbon win- 
ners at the pet show!” 


Experiments in 
School Camping 
(Continued from page 25) 


We also had insect nets, killing 
jars, hand lenses, cans, boxes, and 
other materials needed for the var- 
ious things collected. 

After we changed groups and 
had the second hike, we again as- 
sembled to discuss any new things 
that had been discovered or to ver- 
ify some fact that had been ques- 
tioned. 

After the noon lunch everyone 
in camp went to the cabins for 
rest hour. 

In the afternoon we all went on 
a hike to a shale bank. The pur- 
pose of this trip was mainly to col- 
lect fossils. The route of the trip 
took us through a very interesting 
part of the park. 

In the early evening there was 
another period of star study. In- 
terest was very high in this class. 
Many more questions came out of 
this session. Review was good, and 
there was a request for more infor- 
mation. 

As this was our last night in 
camp, we had a marshmallow roast 
around a big campfire before going- 
to bed. 


BREAKING CAMP 


On Saturday morning, immedi- 
ately after breakfast, the children 
made their blanket rolls and cleaned 
their cabins. Then they assembled 
at the recreation buildings to be 
ready when the cars came to take 
them home. 


CONCLUSION 


These brief experiences in camp- 
ing have supplemented our course 
in science in a very profitable man- 
ner. A field trip or excursion to 
the woods is a good motivating pro- 
cedure in teaching. When there is 
a reason for doing a thing, you can 
be sure that it will be accomplished 
with a good basic understanding. 
If you conduct your classes with 
the idea of “Let’s explore and dis- 
cover,” or “I don’t know, but we 
can find the answer,” then your 
science will take on real meaning. 
It will not just be another class; it 
will be fun. 
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Easy! Private! 


FROM STATE FINANCE CO. 


You too can borrow from STATE FINANCE 
COMPANY, one of America’s oldest most 
reliable organizations, with complete con- 
fidence. We have served the teacher profes- 
sion for over fifty years. We GUARANTEE 
satisfactory service. Yes, thousands of 
teachers are yearly using our new modern 
mail plan borrowing $50 to $300 to further 
their education, to tide them over summer 
vacation months and to pay pressing bills. 
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Yes, we offer four distinct advantages to 
teachers and others connected with the 
teaching profession. Read these facts and 
then get complete details by simply filling 


out coupon below. 


Borrow on Signature Only! 


Loans to teachers are made on 
signature only. No co-signers, 
no endorsers required. No 
mortgages taken on your car, 
furniture or other personal 
property. Just your signature 
on loan papers brings you the 
cash you need BY MA 






No Principal Payments 
During Summer Vacation! 
Yes, if your salary stops dur- 
ing the summer vacation 
months your payments of 
principal can stop also. This 
is an extra service of special 
value to teachers offered by 

State Finance Company. 
Borrow in Complete Confidence! 
Friends, relatives and school 
board will not know you are 
applying for a loan. You make 
the loan BY MAIL in the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You 
sée no agents, collectors or 
credit managers. Only you and 
we know about it. 





Take Up to 20 Months to Repay! 
Repayment terms for teachers 
are liberal. Take up to 20 months 
to pay back the loan. Monthly 

' payments are budgeted to fit 

your individual income. Entire 

loan can be repaid at any time 
and you pay only for the time 
you use the money—no longer! 








Mail Coupon Below for FREE Information 


Mail coupon for full details and Loan Appli- 
cation. Sent in plain envelope. Discover this 
quick, easy, completely private way to bor- 
row the money you need BY MAIL. No 
costly time off from work. A few strokes of 


your pen is all—ACT NOW! 


STATE FINANCE CO., Dept. H-133 
210 State Finance Bidg., Des Moines 8, lowa 
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Picture yourself browsing through 
the rocky remains of Old Fort 
Garry—once the stronghold of 
the Red River Colony—now a 
unique contrast of romantic his- 
tory shadowed by towers of mod- 


ern civilization. This was the 
meeting place of dashing Indian 
and staunch pioneer . . . voyageur 
and trapper . . . Priest and Metis. 
History and adventure await you 
‘midst pine-rimmed lakes cradled 
in rocky slopes, prairie steppes 
rolling into the fiery western 
sunset, blue water contrasting 
bleached beach sand. Here is 
summer fun and 
winter memories. 
Bring all the fam- 
ily “INSIDE THE 
RIM OF ADVEN- 
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Antarctic Visitors 


Continued from page 29) 


They surveyed the garden and 
waddled over to a rock. Darby 
Woo promptly began to scrape the 
earth under it with feet and flip- 
pers. Joan Waddle helped vigor- 
ously and very soon they had dug 
out a neat little burrow. 

“They've made themselves a 
house!” exclaimed Nancy. 

Then while Mrs. Penguin pro- 
ceeded to throw out the last specks 
of loose earth, Mr. Penguin wan- 
dered about the garden picking up 
sticks. These he brought to his 
wife and if she approved, they 
were used in the bottom of the 
burrow as furniture. Now the new 
home was complete and the birds 
stood off to admire it. 

“They look so proud!” chortled 
Nancy. “Penguins are fun!” 

Content with their burrow, the 
birds touched beaks in a penguin 
kiss and softly gabbling settled 
within. 

“They're going to sleep,” whis- 
pered the girl. 

“We might as well leave them 
here,” decided Peter. “They seem 
comfortable.” 

“But they might run away,” 
Nancy worried. 

“T don’t think so, Nancy. They 
can’t fly. Besides, we have a wire 
fence all around the place. So they 
can’t wander off either.” 

The penguins became a familiar 
sight in the Bradfords’ big garden. 
David constructed a slide for them 
beside the pond and every after- 
noon Mr. and Mrs. Penguin 
climbed the shallow steps. Then 
with a whoosh they zipped into the 
water, 

The birds were regular as clock- 
work with their daily routine. But 
one day, although it was the hour 
usually reserved for bathing, they 
were not at the pool. David and 
Nancy hurried to the burrow. 

“What could have happened to 
them?” quavered Nancy. 

“Oh, they’re all right,” David 
assured her jauntily, though he too 
was alarmed. 

They spied their wards beside 
the burrow. “There they are!” 
both cried ‘in a flood of relief. 
“But what on earth is the matter?” 

The two penguins were rushing 
around and around their burrow 
in great excitement. Now they 
paused and put their flippers 
around each other, touching beaks, 
and then resumed their excited 
scurrying. The children moved 
forward and both birds stood stock- 
still. Then, gabbling, they fixed 
shining eyes on something inside 
the burrow. 

Nancy and Peter peered curious- 
ly. There lay two little eggs! Joan 
promptly bustled in and settled 
herself upon them. Darby strut- 
ted proudly back and forth. 

“Well, how do you like that!” 
exclaimed David. 

“Now we'll have penguin ba- 
bies!” Nancy exulted. “Isn’t that 
marvelous!” 

After weeks of patient waiting, 
the penguin chicks were hatched. 

“But they don’t even look like 
penguins!” was Nancy’s first im- 
pression. “So skinny and brown.” 


“Ugly,” grimaced David. 

“They’re not ugly!” Nancy cried 
indignantly. “They look just like 
penguin babies ought to look. See 
how proud Darby and Joan are?” 

Mr. and Mrs. Penguin puffed 
out their feathers. “The best, most 
perfect, beautiful babies in the 
world!” said every line of their 
black-and-white bodies. 

At three months the babies be- 
came perfect miniatures of their 
parents. Darby Woo and Joan 
Waddle decided it was high time 
their children learned to swim. 
Peter and Nancy watched the pro- 
cession of white waistcoats and 
tails waddling to the pond. Darby 
led the way, the two youngsters 
followed, and Joan brought up the 
rear, to keep them from straying. 

On reaching the pond the young- 
sters balked, regarding the water 
suspiciously. 

“They're stubborn!” whispered 
Nancy. “I wonder how Mr. and 
Mrs. Penguin will teach them to 
swim?” 

She did not wonder long. The 
parent birds made a sudden lunge 
and splash! splash! both young 
birds were floundering in the water! 
It took only a few minutes for 
them to discover how effortless 
swimming is to a penguin. The 
babies soon learned to use the slide 
David had built. Again and again 
they clambered up—until it seemed 
like an endless chain of penguins 
going up and down. 

“You know,” said David thought- 
fully one day, “those penguins eat 
an awful lot of fish. Uncle Chris’s 
check is used up, and it takes our 
combined allowances to feed them.” 

“T know,” sighed Nancy. “I wish 
there were some way for us to earn 
some money.” 

David scooped the afternoon pa- 
per from the porch as they entered 
the house. Settled on the window 
seat he glanced idly at the head- 
lines. “Nancy!” He gave a ban- 
shee yell. “Look, here’s the solu- 
tion to our problem! It says that 
the zoo has just lost two penguins. 
They died of old age. “These birds,’ 
it says, ‘gave so much pleasure to 
visitors during their long life that 
we are making every effort to re- 
place them immediately.” What 
do you think of that?” 

Nancy: gave him a stricken look. 
“Oh, David, we couldn’t give up 
our darling penguins!” 

“T didn’t mean the whole fam- 
ily!” David consoled her. “Just 
part of it.” 

“Oh!” she sighed, relieved. 

“We can manage to feed two 
birds without any trouble. But four 
are just too many. Let’s phone the 
zoo and—” 

But just then the doorbell pealed. 
It was Mr. Rogers of the City Zoo! 
“Hello, Nancy, David,” he greet- 
ed them. “Have you heard about 
our penguins?” 

“Yes, sir. And we were about to 
phone you.” 

“You were? Well, that’s fine! 
What’s on your minds?” 

“Well,” explained David, “we 
have four penguins, and we can’t 
afford to feed that many. They 
eat such a lot of fish, you know. 
So we thought that you might like 
to have ours.” 








“My boy!” boomed Mr. Roger 
“you must be a mind reader! Th, 
is precisely why I’ve come here 
to buy the penguins!” 

“To buy them!” the childy 
echoed. 

“Yes. Ill buy them ail or w 
many as you'll sell.” 

“We were going to offer you thy 
two young ones,” said David qui 
ly. “Would you like to see them 

Eagerly they led him into th 
garden, just as the birds starte) 
on their homeward march from th 
pond. 

“They’re fine birds,” Mr. Rogen 
declared. “Would you say on 
hundred dollars was a fair pric 
for two?” 

“What!” Peter and Nancy reeled 

“B-but w-we were going to g-gj 
them to you!” stammered David, 

“You were?” smiled Mr. Rogen’ 
“No need to do that. My price ij 
the zoo’s usual one for penguin 
Is it a deal?” 

“Y-yes, sir,” David said weakly 
“But I can’t believe it’s tne 
Pinch me, Nancy—Ouch! Yes, | 
guess this isn’t a dream.” 

“Mr. Rogers, you’ve solved 
penguin-feeding problem for a lo 
time to come,” said Nancy. 


House Hunting 
(Continued from page 18) 












put them in the grass by the side 
the road. “There, pussy, go 
yourself a home over in the bam, 
he advised. Then he and theo 
man jumped back into the trud 
and drove away. 

A hay barn! Mrs. Tiger pu 
in delight! That’s just what 
had hoped to be able to find f 
her children. Mrs. Tiger pick 
up Yellow Kitten and carried 
across the road to the big buildi 
It was a lovely place full of 
corners that smelled deliciously 
mice. Mrs. Tiger selected a p 
between some bales of hay and 
Yellow Kitten down. Then 
went back for the other kittens. 

The mother cat was awake 
the next morning. She was ven 
hungry, so she decided to h 
around for something to eat. 
she looked out of the barn door 
saw a man carrying a big pal 
Thinking that he might feed her 
she decided to follow him. 
went toward the house, not 0 
looking behind him. Just as he ws 
about to open the door, Mrs. Tige# 
ventured a tiny miaow to attra 
his attention. The man turned. 

“Hello, kitty,” he said. “Wher 
did you come from? I'll bet yo 
are hungry.” Then he called to 
little boy who was playing on & 
lawn, “Bobby, run in the house a! 
get a saucer so we can vive the @ 
some milk for her breakfast.” 

Mrs. Tiger drank the milk eag 
ly. It was all warm anc foamy @ 
the best she had ever tasted. Whe 
she finished the milk, she deci 
she should go back to her babies. 

“If you follow her, Bobby, 
think you will find son ¢ kites 
the man told the little boy. 
Bobby trailed behind vrs. Ti 
as she led him straight to the com 

(Continued on pag: 69) ™ 
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House Hunting 
Continued from page 68) 


of the barn where her kittens were 
sleeping. 

“Oh, Daddy,” Bobby cried to his 
father who had come to the barn, 
too. “There are three kittens, one 
white, one gray, and one yellow. 
May they stay here?” 

“Yes, the barn is full of mice. I 
think they'll be very useful here,” 
the man replied. “Now let’s go 
and eat our breakfast.” 

Mrs. Tiger settled down once 
more beside her children, happy 
that at last she had found a good 
home for them. “Purr, purr, purr,” 
she said contentedly, as she began 
to wash their faces. 


The S. S. Club Meets 
(Continued from page 39) 


SAFETY SPELLERS (in unison) — 
Trust us, Mr. President! 

prucE—Next we will have our 
Poster Parade. 

RONALD—Aren’t. we ever: Zoing to 
have anything to eat? 

(Children come forward with 
safety posters. Original posters may 
be used, or ones put out by the 
National Safety Council or the 
American Automobile Association. 
The children hold fosters so the 
audience can see them, and each 
gives a short talk about his poster.) 

PRESIDENT—Your Poster Parade 
was very interesting. Thank you. 

BRUCE—Now we are going to 
have a Quiz Game. Kenneth, will 
you be Master of Ceremonies? 

KENNETH (comes to the front of 
the stage)—I saw a boy playing 
in the street. Was it you, Tom? 

ToM—No, it was not I. I always 
play in safe places. 

KENNETH—I saw a girl running 


across the street. Was it you, 
Carol? 
caROL—No, it was not I. I walk 


fast when I cross the street, but I 
do not run. 

KENNETH—I saw a boy jaywalk- 
ing. Was it you, Barry? 

BARRY—No, it was not I. 
Ways cross at corners. 

KENNETH—I saw a girl skating 
on a crosswalk. Was it you, Helen? 

HELEN—No, it was not I. I skate 
on the sidewalk, and take off my 
skates when I cross the street. 

KENNETH—I saw a boy step off 
the curb without looking in both 
directions. Was it you, Joe? 

jorE—No, it was not I. I stop 
and look both ways before I step 
off the curb. 

KENNETH—I saw a boy doing 
tricks on his bicycle. Was it you, 
Neal? 

NEAL—No, it was not I. I ride 
my bicycle carefully. Clowns are 
paid to do funny tricks. 

KENNETH—Well, members, you 
are very sharp today. Knowing the 
right answer may save your life. 

BRUCE— That ends our review. 

PRESIDENT—Thank you, Bruce, 
and all of you who took part. 
Sharon, you are next, I believe. 

SHARON —First, I'll say I’m glad 
we had this. review, although I 
didn’t want to.at first. It is im- 
portant to keep talking about safe- 
ty. Ronaid, come here, please? 


I al. 





RONALD—Who, me? 
ward slowly.) 

SHARON—Yes. You see, Ronald, 
we decided not to have refresh- 
ments today, but the club thought 
you should have something special 
to keep you busy this summer. 
(Hands him a package.) 

RONALD—Oh, thank you. (Tears 
the paper off a large lollipop.) 

(The members laugh as Ronald 
licks his lollipop and takes his seat.) 

PRESIDENT—Now, let us all join 
in singing our club song. This will 
be our last chance to sing together 
for a while. 

CLUB MEMBERS (stand and sing 
“Safety Scouts” to the tune of 
“Jingle Bells”) — 

Safety Scouts, Safety Scouts, 
Careful every day— 

Careful when we cross the street 
And careful when we play. 


(Goes for- 


Roger’s Decision 
(Continued from page 20) 


“Well, before the main feature 
I saw a newsreel—” 

“Oh, yes! I like newsreels, don’t 
rou?” 

“I didn’t like this one very much. 
It showed some people in Europe— 
Greece, I think it was—standing 
under a big American flag. Some 
women were giving out packages 
of food to them, and--” Roger 
didn’t seem to want to go on. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Wilkins prompted. 

“It showed a woman handing a 
package to a little girl who looked 
like Kathie, only Kathie is much 
fatter. This little girl looked thin 
and sad. She grabbed the package 
and hugged it. She was crying. 
Her dress was ragged and her shoes 
were all worn out. I didn’t like to 
look at her, and I began to wish 
that I had done what Kathie want- 
ed me to, and given my movie 
money to CARE.” 

Roger stopped and looked very 
thoughtful. “Sometimes we make 
mistakes, don’t we, Mrs. Wilkins?” 

“Yes, we all make mistakes 
sometimes. But the mistakes that 
we make help us, because next time 
we think things over more care- 
fully and, make a wiser decision. 
Have another brownie, Roger?” 

“T haven’t finished this one yet, 
thank you, Mrs. Wilkins. I guess 
I’m not very hungry.” Roger 
stared at his unfinished brownie. 

Mrs. Wilkins hesitated a mo- 
ment, and then she said, “Oh, 
Roger, I was thinking this after- 
noon that my lawn isn’t looking 
as good, as it should. There seems 
to be a lot of plantain and dande- 
lions in it. They are growing very 
fast, and they should be removed 
right away. I'll have to hire some- 
body to do it. -Would you like the 
job? I know you don’t like to dig 
plantain and dandelions, but—” 

Roger looked up quickly. His 
face wore a wide grin and his eyes 
were bright. “I won’t mind doing 
it today, Mrs. Wilkins, because I 
can give what I earn to CARE.” 

“Good!” said Mrs. Wilkins. “I'll 
get you some tools, But won’t you 
have another brownie first?” 

“Yes, thank you, I will,” said 
Roger cheerfully. “I am rather 
hungry.” 


Pointers on Peru 
(Continued from page 58) 


The friendliness and charm of 
the professors and staff far out- 
weigh physical discomforts. In the 
university’s cold halls I have been 
warmed by a new-found delight in 
Ricardo Palma’s stories of Peru as 
extolled by our “amable catedra- 
tico,” and have had my tempera- 
ture raised by student discussions 
on the pros and cons of Peruvian 
versus North American culture. 

Almost every day, week ends in- 
cluded, there are excursions to 
points of interest within the city, 
and to others from. seventy-five to 
one hundred miles outside. To 
these we are taken in the Faculty 
of Medicine bus, and are escorted 
by a _ professor—a geologist, an 
archeologist, or a literary light, as 
the occasion may warrant... . 

I wish I could bring to you the 
marvels of the flight over the snow- 
capped Andes from Lima to Cusco, 
one of the highest passenger flights 
in the world—one on which you 
are kept busy sucking oxygen. 

I wish I could bring to you the 
wonders and glories of Cusco, the 
archeological capital of South 
America, where we encountered 
our first llamas; Machu Picchu the 
unbelievable, an adventure into 
mankind’s past; sunrise and balsas 
on Lake Titicaca, the highest navi- 
gable lake in the world; the color 
and interest of the train trip over 
the altiplano from Guaqui to La 
Paz, Bolivia; the breath-taking sight 
of Iilimani towering over La Paz, 
the most picturesque city I have 
ever seen and the highest capital 
in the world. 


Guatemalan Sojourn 
(Continued from page 59) 


The Zaculeu ruins, ancient site 
of the Maya-Mames, are easily ac- 
cessible from Huehuetenango. Re- 
stored temples glistening in the sun 
—a magnificent sight—met our eyes 
as the plane swooped over the crest 
of the mountains, circled above the 
ruins, and landed in a meadow... . 

In Quetzaltenango we had the 
unusual good fortune to witness an 
Indian wedding in the city cathe- 
dral. Dressed in native costume 
and barefooted, the bride wore a 
finger-tip veil and carried a bou- 
quet of Easter lilies wrapped in 
cellophane. In accordance with 
custom, the bride received a ring, 
thirteen pieces of silver, and a silver 
wedding chain from the groom. 

Guatemala has a long past. In 
the time of Alvarado, Antigua was 
considered the finest capital city 
between Mexico and Peru. Today, 
certain sections in comparative ruin 
speak of the period of terrifying 
earthquakes when Antigua was al- 
most completely demolished. After 
this experience, the capital was 
moved. Antigua has a fine textile 
market, beautiful hotels, and hand- 
some reconstructed colonial houses. 

One of the most scenic spots in 
Guatemala is Lake Atitlan, a day’s 
ride into the highlands. Three fa- 
mous volcanic peaks are seen to 
the south. Twelve little villages, 
named after the apostles, dot the 
shore line of this beautiful lake. 
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Fascinating 
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ACH minute becomes an adventure 


—each mile a breathless memory 
as you spend thrilling days aboard 
gleaming river liners on the pictur- 
esque waters of the St. Lawrence and 
Saguenay. 


LAND OF ROMANCE. . ADVENTURE 


Cruise through glorious French Can- 
ada, the land of Cartier, Wolfe and 
Montcalm...of Champlain and Fron- 
tenac...of the same scenic splendor 
that once provided a background for 
the gay escapades of swashbuckling, 
sword-bearing seigneurs. 


FAMOUS CITIES... HISTORIC SITES 


Visit Montreal, with its quaint shops 
... Brother André’s Shrine... Quebec 
and its imposing Citadel...the tradi- 
tion-steeped Plains of Abraham... 
the winding streets of the lower city... 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré...smart Murray 
Bay and Tadoussac, where the St. 
Lawrence and Saguenay meet in a set- 
ting of majestic beauty. 


VARIETY OF TRIPS 


Wide choice of independent and all 
expense trips—3 to 8 days. Enjoy 
carefree days of shipboard life. 


For further information 
See Your Travel Agent, R. R. Ticket Agent or 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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Make the most of precious. vacation 
days. This year come North to British 
“Columbia. Drive modefn, uncrowded 
_ highways. Enjoy real comfort and a 
hearty western welcome at lodges and 
hotels in a land of unsurpassed beauty. 
Write British Columbia Government 
Travel Bureau, Victoria, B.C., Canada. 
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Uncle William’s Secret 
(Continued from page 42) 


WILLA—I want to be a successful 
homemaker. 

DIANE—I hope to be more suc- 
cessful at making friends. 

ceorGE—And I'd like to know a 
lot about a lot of things. 

wILLa—O.K. Let’s open the box 
now. ~Go ahead, Diane. 

(Diane goes to box, cautiously 
raises lid, and looks in. She starts 
in amazement and looks closer. At 
last she closes lid, starts to cry, and 
goes back to her chair.) 

BILL—Say, what’s the idea? What 
did you see? Are you scared? 

(Diane shakes her head.) 

wiLLA—Don’t cry, dear. Oh, it’s 
my turn! (She goes to. box, puts 
out hand to open it, and then loses 
courage. Once more puts hand out, 
opens box, and looks in. She 
frowns, cautiously pokes in box 
with finger, and finally replaces lid 
and goes back to seat, shaking head 
sadly.) 

BILL—Well, well, you certainly 
act funny, both of you. I’m glad 
it’s my turn, so I can see for my- 
self. (He goes to box, picks it up 
gingerly, and shakes it. Then he 
sets it down and studies it.) Well, 
here goes! (Takes lid off and looks 
in, scratches head, puts lid back on 
box, and goes back to seat.) 

GEORGE (walks quickly to box, 
stares at it, opens it, and looks in; 
then turns to others)—Why! It’s 


_ empty! 


WILLA—That’s what I thought. 

pitt—Sure looked empty to me! 

DIANE—Why, how could Uncle 
William play such a horrid trick 
on us? 

WILLA—Someone must have sto- 
len the secret from the box. 

DIANE—Do you suppose so? Oh, 
let’s telephone Uncle William. He 


must still be at the airport. Where’s 
the phone book? 
ceorcE—Let’s think a minute. 


It may be that the secret ~is still 
in the box and we just haven't 
discovered it. You know that 
Uncle Williarn said it would be 
hard to find. 

pILL—Maybe it has a false bot- 
tom. (Examines the box.) No, it 
doesn’t seem to have. 

(They all sit down 
leaving box open.) 

SALLY (running in holding hands 
cupped together in front of her)— 
Just look at the gorgeous new bee- 
tle I caught. It’s the best speci- 
men I’ve ever found! (The others 
stare silently at her.) What’s the 
matter with all of you? Ptomaine 
poisoning or something? All right, 
you don’t have to look at my beetle. 
My biology teacher will like him. 
(Sees box.) Oh,’my! That's a 
good box! (Looks into it.) May 
I have it to put my beetle in? 
(Picks it up.) 

ALL—Oh, no! Put it down! 

SALLY (quickly drops box in sur- 
prise)—What’s the matter? — Did 
I do sométhing I shouldn’t have 
done? 

WILLA--You can’t have that box! 

GEORGE (excitedly)—Maybe she 
can. You .remember what Uncle 
William said—“No ‘one will want 
the box unless he ‘wnderstands its 
secret.” 


and think, 
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WILLA—Quick, Sally! Look in 
the box. (Sally looks.) What do 
you see? 

SALLY: (very puzzled)—Nothing. 
It’s empty. 


DIANE—Then why do you want 
it, Sally? 

SALLY—I want to put my new 
beetle in it. 

BILL (gravely)—That’s 
valuable box, Sally. 

SALLY—Valuable? What's valu- 
able about an empty box? It’s no 
good unless you put something in 
it. 


a very 


(Bill, Willa, and Diane shake 
their heads in disgust.) 


GEORGE—That’s it! That’s the 
secret! 

BiLL—What are you talking 
about? 

GEORGE—That is what Uncle 
William meant! I understand 
now. You see, if Sally puts a bee- 


tle into the box, she can take a 
beetle out of the box, 

SALLY—Well, of all the crazy 
things! And you people are always 
telling me I’m buggy! 

wiLLa—I think I’m beginning to 
get it. What Sally wants most of 
all is a collection of bugs. 

GEORGE—Yes, so she puts a bug 
in the box and that helps her col- 
lection and makes the box valu- 
able. That’s what Uncle William 
meant by the secret of success in 
life. Whatever you put into life, 
you get out of life! 

piLL—Say, I'll bet you’re right, 
George! That’s the way Uncle 
William has always done, I guess. 
He has worked hard—put a lot in- 
to his box. Well, that makes me 
think. I'd better go hunt me a 
job. Maybe I can make enough 
money this summer so I won’t need 
te ask Dad for any. 

DIANE—I guess that’s how Uncle 
William has made so many friends, 
too. He’s always doing something 
nice for somebody. Instead of wish- 
ing for an invitation somewhere, I’d 
better call up a couple of the girls 
and invite them over here tonight. 

wILLa—Yes, and if I want to be 
a good homemaker some day, I’d 
better learn something about it. I 
believe I’ll make a cake. If it turns 
out good, you can serve it to your 
friends tonight, Diane. 

pIANE—Fine! Thanks a lot. 

ceorce—And if I want to be 
smart, I’d better get busy and learn 
things I guess. I'll read some of 
Dad’s good travel books this sum- 
mer. (Goes to the mantel and 
picks up the box.) Here, Sally. 
You keep the box. You discov- 
ered its secret 

SALLY— Thank you, George. (She 
carefully puts the beetle into the 
box, and goes out left with George.) 


Who Likes a Picnic 
in the Woods? 


(Continued from page 40) 
ACT Ill 


MOTHER NATURE (enters and 
gazes sadly around, shaking her 
head)—Too bad! Too bad! Poor 
little ignorant children! Poor ig- 
norant parents! It took me many 
years to raise those beautiful trees 
and flowers and it took them only 








a few miputes to spoil afl my work, 


Poor little Green Grasses! (She 
tries to straighten them up.) Poor 
little sweet Violets. (Wipes their 


eyes with large handkerchie} from 
her pocket.) Oh, dear me! They 
have even left their fire burning! 
I must call Merry Breeze and 


Gentle Shower at once! W aves 
wand.) 
(Merry Breeze and Gentle 


Shower dance lightly in.) 

MERRY BREEZE—Don’t feel so bad, 
dear Mother Nature. 

GENTLE SHOWER—We will help 
your garden grow again. 

(Merry Breeze gently fans the 
wilted Violets, and Gentle Shower 
runs to and fro with his watering 
can—snaps off red light.) 

MOTHER NATURE (producing @ 
large roll of bandage from her 
pocket, she tries to tie up the Oak 
Trees’ broken branches)—I hope 
those people never, never comé 
back here. At least, not until they 
learn how to treat_ my children. 
bes called it “having a good 
time,” but that isn’t what J call 
it. “(Turns to the audience.) Do 
you? 


The Moss Agate Necklace 
(Continued from page 63) 


room, except when she was gone 
on mysterious visits to the homes 
of neighbors. She refused to join 
the others in their games, claiming 
she was too busy. 

When the day of the Hobby 
Show arrived, Janet was almost 
too tired to attend. But not for 
anything would she have missed it 

Linda’s puppets and Carl’s mod- 
el planes and Fred’s soap carvings 
looked fine, as did the hobby dis 
plays of all the other girls and boys 
But when the sponsor of the Hobby 
Show stood up to announce the 
winning entry, he said, “The blue 
ribbon for the first prize goes 
Janet Scott, for a most original and 
unusual collection of buttons.” He 
held up the cards upon which 
Janet had arranged the buttons ac- 
cording to types, whenever poss 
ble adding, in tiny print, the date 
the button was worn and a bit 
of its History. (The neighbors had 
helped her there.) 

“Janet!” Linda burst out, the 
moment the speeches were ended 
“You never said a word!” 

“No, and she wouldn’t let me 
tell either,” said Fred. “Boy, yo 
should have seen how hard she 
worked.” 

“Imagine!” Carl exclaimed, com 
ing up to offer his congratulations. 
“Whe would have thought that 4 
little old box of buttons would be 
worth anything?” 

“Tt was worth a lot to me,” said 
Janet soberly—“a lot more than 
prize, I mean. You want to know 
what I found in that box, 
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buttons?” 

“What?” they chorused. 

“Well, I found—” Janet beg 
mysteriously, then paused to tue 
a pixie smile on each of the thite 
expectant faces. “I found on, 
she repeated impressively, “that 
you have enough stick- -o-it-tive 
ness, you can—why, you can 
most anything.” r 
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SEE YOU LATER! 





$1.000 


is offered by THE INSTRUCTOR for ac- 
counts of Vacation Trips taken by teach- 
ers in 1950 (or in 1949 after October 15). 
..« Wouldn’t it seem good to you to 
put away a nest egg for a still later trip, 
er for some other pet project? Here’s 
your opportunity! Besides, prize-win- 
ning Travel Letters published in THE 
INSTRUCTOR help other teachers to 
decide where to go, and make them re- 
alize how valuable Travel can be to 
them professionally and personally, In 
the 1950 contest there are 


46 Cash Prizes 





First Prize $250.00 
ea 150.00 
Third Prize 75.00 
Fourth Prize...................:...... 60.00 
Fifth Prize 40.00 
Sixth Prize 25.00 
40 Prizes of $10.00 each 400.00 

$1,000.00 


Total 


Anyone who has complied with the Con- 
test rules, and is not awarded a cash 
prize, will receive one of the famous 
Instructor Illustrated Units as a conso- 
lation prize. 


Travel 


as you please—by train, bus, ship, plane, 
or private automobile, or some combi- 
nation of these means of transportation. 
You are eligible to enter the Contest if 
you are a teacher in active service (or 
stibject to call as a substitute), a school 
librarian, school administrator, or super- 
visor—UNLESS you have been award- 
ed Ist, 2nd, or 3rd prize in a previous 
Instructor Travel Contest. All manu- 
Seripts must reach THE INSTRUCTOR 
offices by October 15. To enter the 


Contest 


simply fill out and mail the Entry Blank 
below—either pasted on a post card or 
(first class) in an envelope. You may 
send with it any of the Travel Guide 
co\pons on page 64 and general coupons 
on page 62, but in any case address your 
envelope to the Travel Editor. 

We will mail you a copy of the Con- 
test Rules, with Cover Sheet for your 
manuscript, without obligating you in 
any way. So...Clip and mail the Entry 
Blank NOW! 





South Africa Gave Me 
a Winterless Year 
(Continued from page 56) 


holiday crowds enjoying the parks 
and beaches. As we toured the 
city, we admired the handsome red 
gum trees. Royal poincianas, white 
magnolias, and blue jacarandas 
lined the broad streets. 

A magnificent marine drive runs 
from Capetown around the Cape 
of Good Hope to the point. where 
the Atlantic and- Indian “oceans 
met. «ss 

In 1498, Vasco da Gama had 
visited Lourengo Marques, the east- 
coast port of Mozambique where 
we were to rejoin the “Oranjefon- 
tein.” We expected to find an an- 
cient city, but the whole town was 
in a ferment of building. Dozens 
of new apartment houses were be- 
ing erected. In design, each was 
more daring than the last. 

In contrast to the Hollywood 
architecture, red fezzes, white skull 
caps, and Indian garb were com- 
monly seen. . . . This growing town 
is one of beautiful homes, wide 
streets shaded by flowering trees, 
spacious parks, excellent bathing 
beaches, and comfortable hotels. . . . 

Cloves of Zanzibar! They say 
you can smell them a mile out to 
sea, when they are drying. When 
we saw them they were still waxen 
magenta-colored flowerets growing 
on the trees. It is the flowers which 
form the cloves of commerce. 
While clove is king here, we saw 
many another exotic fruit growing 
in this island which lies so near the 
equator. 

There were acres of coconuts, 
bananas, and coffee. There were 
groves of rosy mangoes, and fields 
of strange huge pineapples each 
growing on the end of a long cane. 
A bunch of vanilla beans contain- 
ing over a hundred “beans” sells 
for a few cents. 

Although Zanzibar is a British 
protectorate of over 100,000 inhab- 
itants, less than eight hundred are 
“European.” There are Arabs, 
East Indians, and #¥egroes. Most 
of the population is Mohammedan. 
The streets are filled with turbaned 
men. The women wear saris which 
they drape about them Indian 
fashion. 

Mombasa, the port for Kenya 
Colony, British East Africa, was a 
seaport in King Solomon’s time. It 
was here, legend says, that the 
Queen of Sheba set sail when she 
made her memorable visit to that 
ruler, famous for his wisdom. 
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| 1950 Travel Contest 


ef THE INSTRUCTOR I 
Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. | 


! Dear Travel Editor: Please send me your Contest Rules, with a Cover Sheet for the Travel Letter I 
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WHERE YOUR | 





Have a fun-filled holiday in sun-filled Ontario! 
Information Centres help you choose a perfect vacation spot from 
52 delightful Playgrounds — where the whirl of summer sport 
keeps your days packed with holiday happiness. You'll find 
economical shopping too, with liberal customs exemptions. Enjoy 
your vacation this summer in Ontario— no passport or visa needed. 


ONTARIO TRAVEL, 
108-A,Parliament Buildings, Toronto 2, Ontario. 


Please send me free guide map and 84 page illustrated book!et 
about Ontario. 








CANADA'S \ VACATION 
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Swina Atona, into the mystic 
trailways of the Black Hills and 
discover the secrets of vacation fun 
and frolic. Journey into a land 
of towering, majestic peaks ruling 
a pine-studded landscape. Travel 
through virgin forests dotted with 
sky-blue lakes and laced with 
sparkling mountain streams. 
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A.H 
PIERRE 


ee 
Gather ’round the campfire of 
Western hospitality, kept burning 
the year ‘round for your holiday 
enjoyment. Rodeos, pageants, fairs, 


outdoor spectacles of all kinds will © 


keep your whole famil. 
in this wonderland of fun. Fish, 
hunt, golf, ride horseback, swim or 
just loaf. Come to the Black Hills 
for the best holiday of your life! 


breathless & 


SOUTH DAKOTA state HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


PANKOW, PUBLICITY DIRECTOR 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
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for your 
physical ed 
class 














every girl is interested 
in improving her legs — and 
Airmaid Clark's timely, free 
booklet, “You and Your Legs”, 
shows how proper exercise 
and care can do wonders in the 
development of lovelier legs. 
Featured in Seventeen magazine, 
“You and Your Legs” is brimful of 
try-ovt provoking ideas — it will claim 
an eager response from your 
class, Write for your copy — sent 


promptly ond Free. 


and the next time you need 
hosiery — Ask for beautiful Airmaid 
Nylons — Sold Conveniently and 
Exclusively in Drug Stores for You. 
Your drug store has 
Airmaids or can get epee 
them quickly for you 
from Airmaid 
Hosiery Mills, 
Daiias, Texeos. 
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A Summer Unit 
on Ranch Life 


(Continued from page 66) 


about the idea of telling others 
what they had learned in summer 
school and how well they enjoyed 
their ranch unit. They decided 
to read some of their original 
poems and stories; to tell about 
their trips to the museum and 
ranch; to describe the many ex- 
hibits in the room; to tell what they 
had learned about cattle, sheep, 
and the ranch country; and to re- 
enact their original play. 


EVALUATION 


The six weeks spent on this ranch 
unit proved to be very profitable. 
The objective of creating a feeling 
of the interdependence of one 
group of people upon another was 
achieved. The children began to 
realize that ranch people are real 
people like themselves who contrib- 
ute to our well-being; that they 
have problems, definite avenues of 
work and play, and that they de- 
pend on us for their well-being, too. 

The children showed improve- 
ment in their ability to work in 
groups and to assist their group 
chairman. They appreciated and 
respected contributions from their 
classmates. 


As the unit developed, the chil- 


dren showed wholesome attitudes 
toward their work, the teacher, 
and visitors, Skills were increased 
in arithmetic, music, social living, 
and language arts. 


“T Lift My Lamp” 
(Continued from page 39) 


about that. It’s just a parent’s 
pride, you know. 

MRS. HARRISON—Of course he 
should! Why shouldn’t he be proud 
of a daughter who writes poetry 
fine enough to bring recognition 
from Robert Browning and George 
Eliot? 

EMMA LAZARUS—The little writ- 
ing that I’ve done lately has been 
only for my own people. 

MRS. HARRISON—What you have 
said has had meaning for every- 
body, though, not just for those of 
Jewish faith. 

EMMA LAzARUS—And another 
thing about writing a poem like 
that is—well—one can’t just write 
to order, like mixing a recipe. 

MRS. HARRISON-—-I can under- 
stand that. But I’ve been hoping 
you had already felt an urge to 
write something about the statue. 
Think what it would mean to those 
immigrants as their ship comes into 
the harbor, to look at this huge 
statue, a symbol of the freedom 
and the opportunity that the New 
World offers them! 

EMMA LAZARUS—That’s an idea, 
Mrs. Harrison! A good idea! I 
believe maybe— I’ll ‘think it over, 
I promise you. 

MRS. HARRISON—Oh, thank you, 
Miss Emma! It will be a fine po- 
em, I know. I'll be going now. 

(Mrs, Harrison leaves, but 
Emma Lazarus is so absorbed in 
her thoughts that she does not no- 
tice. She begins thinking aloud, 
speaking slowly at first.) 





EMMA LAZARUS—The tired, the 
poor, hungry for freedom—the ships 
of exiles—No, I have it! The tired, 
the poor, the huddled masses yearn- 
ing to be free. And here at the 
gateway, a woman with a torch— 
a lamp beside the door—the door of 
freedom, the door of opportunity. 
No—the golden door. ‘That's it! 
That’s it! “I lift my lamp beside 
the golden door.” She stands in the 
harbor, like the ancient Colossus of 
Rhodes; only she doesn’t stand for 
the power and might of kings. She 
is different—a new kind of Colos- 
sus. That’s the idea! I’ll call it 
“The New Colossus!” (She sits at 
the table, writing rapidly.) 

(Curtain closes.) 

READER (in front of curtain)— 
Now, engraved in bronze on the 
pedestal of the Statue of Liberty 
are the words of the poem Emma 
Lazarus wrote. (He repeats “The 
New Colossus,” or a speech choir 
may do so.) 

Not like the brazen giant of Greek 
fame, 

With conquering limbs astride from 
land to land; 

Here at our sea-washed, 
gates shall stand 

A mighty woman with a torch, 
whose flame 

Is the imprisoned lightning, and 


sunset 


her name 

Mother of Exiles. From her bea- 
con-hand 

Glows world-wide welcome; her 


mild eyes command 

The air-bridged harbor that twin 
cities frame. 

“Keep, ancient lands, your storied 
xomp!” cries she 

With silent lips. “Give me your 
tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to 
breathe free, 

The wretched refuse of your teem- 
ing shore. 

Send these, the homeless, tempest- 
tost to me, 

I lift my lamp beside the golden 
door!” 


A Flag for Flag Day 
(Continued from page 38) 


the Shoe doesn’t have a flag for 
her house. Do you know where 
she can get one? 

suKEY—Perhaps if you go round 
the village, you may find a flag for 
the Shoe House. (She and Polly 
go into their cottage.) 

(The Children dance and sing 
“Round and Round the Village,” 
walking until they come to the 
picket fence, where Mary is stand- 
ing surrounded by Flowers.) 

TENTH cHILD—There is 
Contrary talking to her flowers. 

MARY—Dear, dear! What is the 
matter with my garden? I thought 
I would be having yellow and pink 
flowers but all I can see are red 
and blue and white ones. 

FIRST CHILD—Good morning, 
Mary. Where is your flag? 
MARY—Why do you ask? 

isn’t the Fourth of July. 

SECOND CHILD—No, but it is the 
fourteenth of June. That is a hol- 
iday, too, you know. 

mMARY—What holiday? 

THIRD CHILD—It is Flag Day, the 
day our country’s flag was born. 


Today 


Mary 





MARY—Oh, my! 
at once. (She exits.) 

FOURTH CHILD~Where will Mary 
put her flag? 

FIFTH CHILD—There 
place for it. 

MARY (returning)—Here is my 
nice big flag. (She looks around.) 
Now where shall I put it? 

SIXTH CHILD—You need a pole, 

MARY—That’s it! 
this flag the man promised to put 
up a flagpole in my garden by the 
Fourth of July. 

SEVENTH CHILD—If you would 
lend it to the Old Woman who 
lives in the Shoe, your flag could 
fly from the Shoe House today, 

MARY—AIll right. You may take 
it to her. (Hands over flag.) 

EIGHTH CHILD—Now every place 
in the town will have a flag. 

MARY—AIl except my garden. 

FLOWERS—We can help you. 

(Blue flowers form a block to re- 
semble the Union and red Flowers 
form in rows alternating with white 
Flowers to form a “flower flag.” 
Children retire to back of stage and 
put up flag on Shoe House. Musie 
is played. All sing a flag song.) 


isn’t any 


COSTUMES 


Costumes may be simple sugges- 
tions devised by the children—for 
example, a large apron for Old 
Woman, bow ties and ribbon bows 
on tails for the Pigs, an egg-shaped 
big cardboard shield for Humpty 
Dumpty, an over-sized housedress 
padded to fit Mrs. Spratt, impro- 
vised clogs to make Mr. Spratt look 
taller (and so thinner), a crooked 
stovepipe hat and crooked cane for 
Crooked Man, dainty aprons for 
Polly and Sukey, sun hat and work 
gloves and flower basket for Mary. 

Flowers may wear crepe-paper 
costumes in blue, red, and white, 


SETTING 


Backdrop represents green bush- 
es and trees. In front of this, at 
intervals, “are placed child-scaled 
two-dimensional objects cut from 
heavy cardboard or wallboard and 
painted with bright-colored tem- 
pera paints. There is a Shoe 
House at center; a straw, a wood, 
and a brick house (for the pigs) 
along one side; a wall (for 
Humpty Dumpty); a circular 
shaped house with tall thin win 
dows and door (for the Spratts); 
a crooked house; a pretty white 
cottage (for Polly and Sukey). A 
white picket fence (for Mary’s gat 
den) runs along front of stage. 


STAGING 


Thirty-seven red Flowers, thirty- 
three white ones, and nine blue 
ones can be arranged to form a sat- 
isfactory flag. Seven children are 
used in each of the long stripes, 
four in each short one. Ii fewer 
children are available, two can hold 
a strip of crepe paper between 
them for each stripe. 


Eprrortan Note: “Who’s Afraid of 
the Big Bad Wolf?” as sheet music oF 
in record form, should be ordered from 
your local dealer if it can’t be bor- 
rowed, “Humpty Dumpty” ani “Round 
and Round the Village” are in The My 
sic Hour in the Kindergarten ond Fie 
Grade (Silver Burdett). “Polly Put the 
Kettle On” is in First Year \‘uste, } 
Hollis Dann (American Book Co.)-. Suit 
able flag songs may be found in either 
book. 


Pll get my lag 


When I got 
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By Freighter to 
South America 
(Continued from page 58) 





Sao Paulo, the great coffee cen- 
ter, frequently called the Chicago 
of South America, is inland from 
Santos. We traveled to it by train, 
returning by plane. 

Montevideo, Uruguay, was our 
next port. This attractive, modern 
capital is a city where poverty Js 
almost unknown. Races, cricket 
matches, and other outdoor sports, 
along with magnificent beaches and 
seaside resorts, kept us occupied. 

Then came Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, our last port of call on the 
east coast. This is a splendid mod- 
ern city with beautiful surround- 
ings and a long historical record. I 
spent seven days shopping and 
promenading on picturesque Santa 
Fe and Correntes avenues. 

But I could not linger too long 
on the east coast. With a plane 
ticket costing 200 pesos ($21.27), I 
boarded a DC6 four-motored queen 
of the skies early one morning. We 
zoomed into the frosty air bound 
for Santiago, Chile, on the other 
side of the Andes. The 3%-hour 
flight across snow-covered peaks 
unfolded a gorgeous panorama. 


Landing in Santiago, I spent 
many happy hours seeing this 
southern city. 

My other ship, the S. S. “Im- 


perial,” I boarded at San Antonio, 
Chile. Our cargo of copper plates 
steadied the freighter all the way 
up the west coast to Tocopilla, 
Chile. During five days there, tons 
of nitrates and endless bunches of 
bananas were settled in the cav- 
ernous holds. . . . 

My sixty-five-day trip around 
South America (omitting the Strait 
of Magellan and Cape Horn) end- 
ed, as it began, at Brooklyn. 


We Lived among 
Alaskan Eskimos 
(Continued from page 58) 


The toughest hides form the feet; 
the uppers are made of soft tanned 
sealskin or reindeer hide. Women’s 
mukluks are elaborately ‘beaded. 
Supplies come in by ship for the 
year. Canned milk and egg pow- 
der take the place of cows and 
chickens. Fresh meat and vegeta- 
bles are available from Nome about 
every two weeks. Mildred and Bill 
have an electric-light plant and 
electric appliances. Fuel oil is fur- 
nished by the government. A na- 
tive brings their water from a near- 
by stream. Water for drinking and 
cooking is boiled... . 

Toward the end of our visit, 
Philip, one of the oldest men of the 















‘illage, came to tell us that the old 
people were entertaining us that 
Fvening in the schoolhouse, This, 
Bill explained, was a great honor. 
heir orchestra consisted of four 
“Tummers with drums made of 
alrus stomachs stretched over 
rames about as wide and large as 
ennis racquets, but rounder. They 
ere. Switched on the underside 
ith slender. limber sticks so that 
he skins vi: ated and boomed. 

_ At first it seemed that the selec- 
tons were «/| alike. But after at- 





tempting to keep time with my 
foot, I was aware of distinct, diffi- 
cult rhythms. The singing was 
minor and monotonous. 

The dances portrayed activities 
and occupations. A man, dancing 
alone, might represent a fight with 
a polar bear, or some great deed 
of the old men’s days. Later an- 
other man would take his place. 
The women danced, one or two at 
a time, not always rising. They sat 
on a bench, swaying in rhythm 
with the drums, while they pictured 
womanly duties—such as sewing— 
with graceful gestures. 

The day the plane came for us, 
the village people gathered on the 
beach. I walked over to the wom- 
en and children who stood together 
and said a few words of farewell. 
They responded with their silent, 
inscrutable “Mona Lisa” smiles. But 
somehow I felt a bond of friend- 
ship and sisterhood between us. 

At Seward we boarded the SS. 
“Alaska” for the five-day Inside 
Passage cruise to Seattle. The 
narrow waterways of the Inside 
Passage are actually ocean-filled 
mountain canyons, smooth and 
sheltered, reflecting spectacular 
beauty of glacier, snow-capped 
mountains, ribbonlike waterfalls, 
forests, sunsets, and moonlight. 


Summer in Scandinavia 
Is a Happy Time 
(Continued from page 56) 


The traveler finds much of cul- 
tural interest in Scandinavia. The 
historian is attracted by the grave 
mounds of heathen kings at Upp- 
sala, the old dungeon at Trond- 
heim, and Viking ships in Oslo, 
Norway’s capital. . . . The sculp- 
tor enjoys both the massive Gefion 
fountain and the petite “Little Mer- 
maid” in Copenhagen. The 
musician is impressed by the high 
class of music in the numerous res- 
taurants and Folkets Park concerts 
of every city. Literature becomes 
more real as one views Hamlet’s 
Castle at Elsinore and the regions 
made famous by Selma Lagerlof 
and Sigrid Undset. 

Many travelers consider Stock- 
holm the world’s most beautiful 
city. It is built on a series of is- 
lands. As oné approaches from the 
air one is impressed by the numer- 
ous bridges. Ninety per cent of 
Stockholm’s residents live in apart- 
ment houses, many of which have 
been built since tthe war. Each 
apartment “center” has a park with 
small swimming pools for the little 
folk. Children are considered an 
asset in Stockholm! 

In Oslo, during a sight-seeing 
tour, the guide remarked apologet- 
ically, “These houses are not so 
nice, but they will be torn down 
next year and replaced by new 
ones.” The fjord and busy harbor 
of Oslo, as viewed from the moun- 
tain near by, constitute one of the 
most beautiful sights in the world. 

Copenhagen is a cosmopolitan 
city. Its people welcome travelers 
from all parts of the world to share 
their limited rations, One can find 
the flags of practically every nation 
gracing the tables in the huge Na- 
tional Scala dining salon. 
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TRAVEL BUY OF 1950! 


(teitt Keo Vocation 


7 days 


for as little as 


You get all this 


Heavenly Summer Climate! Swim, 
sail, ride, fish, play golf or tennis 
in Puerto Rico... where sunshine 
is breeze-cooled by trade winds. 


Your Hotel’s Included! Six nights 
at Caribbean’s finest... beautiful 
Condado Beach—or new Caribe 
Hilton, slightly higher. Double 
room and bath, double occu- 
pancy. Breakfasts. 

Sight-seeing Tours, Too! A day in 
romantic old San Juan. Another 
day’s drive up El Yunque Moun- 
tain, where orchids and tree ferns 
grow... picnic at Luquillo Beach. 


50° 


oe ial 





And Plenty of Fun! A gala pig 
roast. Enjoy a late afternoon dip 
while lechon echado (whole pig) 
browns over charcoal pit. After the 
feast, native music and dancing. 


So Much Else to See and Do! Siiop 
for native needlework, palm hats, 
pottery, carving. Study the social 
and industrial programs of the 
government at close range. 


Low Air Fares! Fly Pan American 
or Eastern Air Lines, Just a few 
hours from New York. Or enjoy 
3% restful days by sea. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or send coupon 


*865.50 at Condado Beach, or 
Caribe Hilton only $9.25 more. Single 
occupancy slightly more, Stay on at low 
rates, or visit other Caribbean islands. 
Transportation additional. 





[ 
| PUERTO RICO VISITORS BUREAU 

10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
i 20, New York. 


+ 
Please send me free detailed leaflet “I” on | 
bargain 7-day Puerto Rico vacation. | 

.l 


NAME. 





ADDRESS, 





STATE 





| CITY 











Vacation 


In Glamorous, Cool 


Guatemala 


5 HOURS from NEW ORLEANS 





FOR THE 
6-DAY 


All Expense TACA Tour 


Your vacation becomes the exper- 
ience of a lifetime in exotic, foreign 
Guatemala and El Salvador—where 
the cool, mountainous climate is al- 
ways invigorating. TACA Summer 
Rates reduced 25% through Septem- 
ber 30. 6-9-11-12-Day All-Expense 
Tours — luxurious, DC-4, 44-passen- 
A TACA Liners. Write for free 
‘older. 


Inter-American Gafety Award 
. Nine Consecutive Years 


ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, or contact 
AN) 





Wa 


203 ST. CHARLES STREET, NEW ORLEANS 
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MEXICO Gj 


en %& 14DAY ALL-EXPENSE LIMOUSINE 
fay 4 TOUR OF MEXICO. ........ $225.00 
te Over 2,500 miles through Mexico Via the scenic 


Pan American Highway in chauffeur driven de 
‘= luxelimousines. .The only way to see MEXICO, 


| 

| FEATURING , ,. Monterrey, Victoria, Valles, Tamagunchale, 
Zimapan, Mexico City, Taxco, Cuernavaca, Guadalupe, Acol. 
man, The Pyramids, Puebla, Cholula, Teluca, Xochimileo, Cha- 
pultepec and more. 


| WEEKLY DEPARTURES — BOOK NOW 
| Space Limited Early Reservations Necessary 


| JOIN TOURS FROM ANY CITY 


| Free Folders on Request - See Your Local Travel Agent or 


MOTOR-TOURS 


| 221:GARCIA BUILDING @ LAREDO, TEXAS 


LOANS 10 TEACHERS 


|f If you need cash—$50-$500 to com- 
|f plete vacation plans—attend summer 
school, you can get it on your own 
signature, Fast—confidential service 

—no cosigners required—no - pay- 

ments during summer months, MAIL 
in the coupon below TODAY for com- 
plete information about our 


|| Borrow By Mail Plan For Teachers 
AMERICAN LOAN PLAN 


224 City National Bank Bidg., 
| Omaha, Nebraska. Dept. 
| 
} 
| 
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Name... 





Address___. 


CII. sevene-sere State....... 
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iMPORTANT HOTEL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Te LL At 
Sy (% wy,” 


ne 


Ot 


VACATION IN COOL, SCENIC GRANDEUR ABOVE THE 
CLOUDS, SWIM, GOLF, RIDE HORSEBACK, DANCE, HIKE 


Come, live and enjoy the refreshing luxury of this WORLD FA- 
MOUS RESORT. 6 miles from Chattanooga. Swimming pool, 
golf, archery, beauty and gown shop. America’s most beautiful 
patio open evenings with dancing beneath starlit skies to the famous 
Lookout Mountain Orchestra ... Rates $7.00 and up daily, in- 
cluding meals, tennis, swimming and patio privileges. (Special 
family and seasonal rates.) Write to Lookout Mountain Hotel, 
Lookout Mountain, Tenn. Phone 3-1742 Chattanooga. 

OPEN MAY TO OCTOBER. 


LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN HOTEL sso Crrreecreen, sonesee 





















GOING TO NEW YORK? ss Bee sure to visit 


HERES ~—_ ROCKEFELLER 


VALUE! 


ALL ROOMS C E N T E R inNew York 


, WITH RADIO ure Ss 

: ; ® See the wonders of this unique 
$ 50 “sity within a city”. A Rockefeller 
from dim SINGLE Center Guided Tour includes a 
a 50 thrilling sky view of New York 
T, from DOUBLE from the 70-story 
Accommodations for 1000 guests RCA Observation Roof. 


HOTEL AT RADIO she 
IM TIMES SQUARE Complete Guided Tour, $1.40 


Includes Observation Roof 


SPECIAL STUDENT GROUP 
RATE (ages 12 to 20)—85¢ 
























For further inf ti d 
130 West 49th Street. New York youp rates write: Reckefoller 
Write for illustrated booklet Genter Guided Tour & Obser- 


vation Roof, 50 Rockefeller 


GARAGE ACCOMMODATIONS Plaza, New York 20, New York. 
Aavea Happy Holiday \ __ 
Subscribe to THE INSTRUCTOR be- 


fore you leave — be all ready for 
school opening when you get back. 




















Bermuda Interlude 
(Continued from page 57) 





The Government Aquarium con- 
tained the queerest-looking, most 


H ) T FI varicolored marine life we had 


ever seen. 


M @) R R | S ) N The day had turned cool, so it 
was nice to get back to our private 
CHICAGO 4d home where, after a warm shower, 


we enjoyed the hot tea and English 
biscuits served by our hostess. A 
portable oil heater made us very 
cozy. ... 

The quaint old town of St. 
George at the eastern end of the 
chain of islands drew us next. Set- 
tled in 1612,.St. George is the 
oldest Anglo-Saxon town in the 
Western Hemisphere. It was near 
noon when our bus arrived at the 
central square, and we headed for 
the White Horse Tavern on the 
waterfront for luncheon.  After- 
ward we explored ‘the ancient town, 


living in memories of a-busy past. 
AM g yp 
None OF Ne sees On Saturday, as our “Constella- 


ketin Cyulee fruue tion” circled Kindléy Air Field and 








7 we saw the islands in a new per- 
SEA FOOD spective, my friend and I both said, 
STEAKS and CHOPS “Au revoir, Bermuda, but not good- 

bye.” 
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HOTELS and RESORTS 






















Ideally located ™ 

> in the smart and 

©. convenient Grand 
>, Central area. Write for folder. 


Hote heltom. 


49th St. & Lexington Ave 
New York 












B. T. Davey, 
Mgr. 





















+++ at the swellest 
r guest ranch in all 
of Colorado. 
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SEDALIA, COLORADO 











“>> 3 GLORIOUS 


DAYS IN 


$]25° PER PERSON 
(2 i” A ROOM) 
— INCLUDES — 
Choice Room with Bath & Radio 
~ 3 Days & 2 Nights — Complete 
Breakfast in Dining Room, in- 
cludes Tip. 
Empire State Bldg. Observation Tower — 
Radio City Music Hall — Lecture Tour 
of N.B.C. Radio & Television Studios - 
Choice of Other Selected Attractions. 
Single Room $1.00 Additional per Day 
- Twin Beds $.50 addtl per Day, per 
Person. 
TELEVISION IF DESIRED 
ROY MOULTON 
Dlr? Managing Director 












tote PYCADULLY 


227 W. 45th St., Just off Bway 














COLORADO 


Evergreen 


Squaw Mountain Lodge and Dude Ranch, neg 
Denver, yet in the heart of the Rockies, Rid 
horses over scenic trails in Mt. Evars wilder. 
ness. Our cowboys will teach you to ride (nm 
extra charge). Packtrips a specialt; 
dancing, fishing, steak-fries, rodeos, barbecues, 
hayrides, moonlit rides. Fine food. Reasonable 
rates. Write for free illustrated folder, 


CONNECTICUT 


Old Lyme 


Boxwood Manor. New England at its most at. 
tractive! The gardens will enchant you—beauti. 
ful setting for a peaceful or: active vacation, 
Fifteen acres of tree shaded lawns — tennis, 
shuffleboard, putting green, badminton, movies, 
Free transportation to private beach—Summer 
theater nearby. Delicious food—American. plan, 
Reasonable rates. Write for Booklet “T”, 


FLORIDA 


Lauderdale-By-The-Sea 


Ocean Plaza, on Highway A1A between Palm 
Beach and Miami. Private Ocean Beach at your 
doorstep. 17 delightful studio efficiency apart 
ments with twin beds, kitcheriette and Private 
bath on Palm Court facing the ocean. Fishing 
pier - Boating - Outdoor Barbecue - Finest Oceap 
Bathing. SPECIAL LOW SUMMER RATES 
Box 810, Route 4, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida, 


Lauderdale-By-The-Sea 


The Roberts, 4116 Ocean Drive. One mile north 
Ft. Lauderdale on Road A1A. Ocean front i and 
2 Bedroom Apartments and large efficiencies, 
Special Low Summer Rates. For reservations 
write, R. R. No. 4, Box 280, Ft. Lauderdale 
Phone Pompano 5432. 


Lauderdale-By-The-Sea 


The Seavilla. On the water's edge, consists 
of one and two bedroom apartments, one Tom 
efficiencies, and hotel rooms. 

Seascape. 200 feet from the beach, ‘é- 
sists of one room efficiency apartments afi 
bedroom apartments. Special Teachers’ Rats 
For rates or reservations write R. 4. Box 224A) 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. Or phone Pompano 92 


Lauderdale-By-The-Sea 


Seaward and Villa Claredo Apartments, Poser 
ing to teachers. Bedroom and Efficiency 

ments accommodating one to four persott) 
Directly on the Ocean. Private beach with fil 
beach equipment and games. Utilities, ling, 
cleaning furnished. The ideal vacation spot 
Fun and Relaxation. Rates from $20.00 weekly. 
Route 4 - Ft. Lauderdale. 


Miami Beach 


Cromwell Hotel, directly on the ocean. Natum 
cooled; yet, completely air-conditioned. In. the 
heart of every recreational activity. “Diseove 
for yourself America’s ideal summer (as well # 
winter) resort. Advance reservations usuallj 
necessary. A luxury hotel with sensible rate 
$4.00 up single, $6.00 up double. Daniel } 
Dunn, Manager. 
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French Alps and Riviera 
(Continued from page 58) 


of standing on a mountain and set- 
ing Italy, Switzerland, and France 
in one splendid panorama of ie 
and snow, rock and sky! .. . 
With all due respect to the 
French people, whose spirit I love, 
the French bus drivers are insane: 
On hairpin curves between Lyom 
and Nice I clung to the seat 
front and murmured prayets. « +: 
However, the experience ol 
rounding the last curve and com 
ing upon the blue Mediterranea? 
was well worth a day o! narrow 
escapes. This fairyland of whit 
and pink buildings, flowers 
palms, colorful parasols, terrac® 
music, and gay crowds o! bather 
was a never-to-be-forgoti°-n sight 
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Two days at Nice, a bus trip,® 
Monaco, a couple of days in Canney 
with wonderful swimmin: and ; 
afternoon and evening in Viarse™ 
completed my southern tr'p. _ ,/ 
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PLACES TO STAY 


MAINE 


Belgrade Lakes 


"Belgrade Hotel. Special Rates for teachers to 
July 15th, after August 15th. $11 each 
day—2 in room, bath—including meals. Seafoods, 


featuring Maine Lobster and fresh vegetables. 
280 acres, one mile lake front, private golf 
edtirse on premises. 400 feet to own swimming 
beach and boat house. All sports and social 


activities. Write for Booklet 25, 
Oak Bluffs 

Need a vacation? Ocean View Hotel on beau- 
tiful Martha’s Vineyard Island is the answer. 
Warm Sea Bathing. All Sports. A modern 


hotel with a gracious atmosphere, specializing in 
Sea Food, Choice Meats, fresh vegetables from 
our island farms. The emphasis is on comfort. 
Make reservations early. Rates are moderate. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Intervale 


New England Inn. A center of social activity 


per |& 
i 


li 
| nad 
1 | 


in,the Eastern Slope Region of the White Moun- | 


Modern accommodations for 125. Private 
Cocktail Lounge. Mt. climbing, scenic 
drives, swimming, fishing, relaxation. $6.50 to 
$10 a day with meals. Open all year. Tel. 
North Conway 295-3. Thomas Martin,.II, Mer. 


NEW YORK 
Alexandria Bay—1000 Islands 


Hotel Crossmon. Situated on the shore of 
the St. Lawrence River—a fine old hotel with 
all modern conveniences; excellent food. Sports 
program, game room, boating, cozy cocktail 
lounge, orchestra for dancing nightly. Advance 
reservations desirable. Ownership management. 
Write for rates. A. Graham Thomson, Prop. 


New York City 


Hotel Shelton, Lexington Ave. at 49th St. New 
York’s finest summer hotel . . . club atmosphere, 
TV in your room at no extra charge (singles 
with bath, $4.50 up). Solarium, swimming pool, 
lounges, library, outstanding food, king-size 
cocktails, nightly music and dancing. In con- 
venient, distinguished Grand Central area. Book- 
let. B. T. Davey, Manager....A Knott Hotel. 


New York City 
Hofel Wellington, 7th 


tains. 
baths, 


Ave. at 55th St. A 
friendly, modern hotel — near Times Square, 
Radio City, shops, transportation. Large ““hom- 
ey” rooms with bath, radio (singles $3.75 up, 
doubles $5.50 up). Popular with teachers: our 
all-expense plan! For as little as $6.95 live 
here, spend 2-8 memorable days seeing New 
York. A Knott Hotel...C. O’Connor, Manager. 


New York City 

Hotel Winslow on fashionable Madison Ave. at 
55th St. — near midtown shopping and business 
districts, Radio City, Central Park. Ideal for 
teachers who want to live smartly but economi- 
cally. Inexpensive, excellent luncheons and din- 
nérs in our cocktail lounge. Singles from $2.50, 
from $15.00 weekly.’ Pamphlet. John D. Gibbons, 
Manager .. . another fine Knott Hotel. 


The Isle of Orleans 
(Continued from page 59) + 





built of stone, wood, or shingles 
whitewashed or painted blue, 
green, or pink. Some of the houses 
date back two hundred years or 
more, Ancient stone windmills are 
still in use. How we exclaimed over 
the gardens! 

Village life centers around the 
parish church. The island boasts 
some of the finest examples of 
French Canadian church architec- 
ture in Quebec Province. All have 
beauty and interest, but the 
churches at St. Pierre and Ste. 
Famille are probably the loveliest. 
The present church of St. Pierre, 
replacing a still older structure, was 
built about 1717. 

The church of Ste. Famille has 


box qn and fine wood carving 
below ’ pulpit, and above, a 
teeadiful figure of an angel blow- 
ing a trumpet. On the exterior are 
large wooden figures of saints, 
Which have gazed down upon wor- 
shipers for two centuries. 
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Spend your New York 
summer here... .. 


Bey 


Ae 
©) We have a soft spot in 
> our heart for teachers 
: “ We favor teachers, teachers favor 
ae | us! They like our residential lo- 
"= cation, close to Columbia’s cam- 
a pus—1 block from Riverside 
* Park, transportation, 10 minutes 
' from Times Square. They like 
“4 our roof solarium, good food, 
| ea cocktail lounge, 800 nice rooms 


each with bath and radio. Why 

don’t you stay at the Paris this 

summer? You'll like it too. 

Daily from $3.00 single, $4.25 double 
Mention this ad for special weekly rates 
MARTIN WALTER, M gr. Write for Booklet B 











Try LAUDERDALE-by-the-SEA 
for Cool Thrifty Vacations 
in FLORIDA! 





git 
THIS suMMeER, plan a 
delightful seashore vacation on 
the “cool southeast coast of 
Florida. Live in deluxe accom- 
modations at just a fraction of 
winter rates. Stop at Lauderdale 
by the Sea, a gay v ommunity that 
hugs the ocean beach just north 
of Fort Lauderdale. For housing 
fesse inate and low rates write: 


Civie Center, Route 4 








Lauderdale-by-the-Sea, Florida 








When you visit New York, 
there’s no need to be satisfied 
with anything but the best—luxury at 


budget prices . . . Only $7 daily—2 
persons in a large double room 


Write for Booklet ST 
THE 


HOTEL 


5 minutes walk to 
Grand Central—-Penn Stations 


PARK.AVENUE at 34th St., 


@ stone's throw from Empire State Bidg. 
Thomas J. Kelley ll, Gen. Mgr.; 
























LLteamit 


as Thomas Jefferson knew it 
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ODAY historic Williamsburg appears 


much as it was when Jefferson and 


other great patriots proclaimed our American 
faith. Come visit this charming re-created 
community. Enjoy golf, tennis, swimming, 
cycling, garden tours—trips to Jamestown, 
Yorktown and nearby plantations. Fine lodg- 
ings in modern hotels, colonial guest houses 
and taverns, 


WILLIAMSBURG LODGE 
Single from $3.50 * Double from $5 


WILLIAMSBURG INN 
Single from $7 * Double from $10 





For information: write direct 
to Frances urns, see 
travel agent or Williamsburg 
Reservation Office, 630 Fifth 
Ave. Telephone Circle 6-8896, 











B’ ULLAL Fhotel 


MIAMI BEACH 


oo) OMECTLY ON THE CEAN AT 24 


POOL AND CABANA A CL.US 
PRIVATE BEAC STAFF 
Rates from o2. 50 a games te ny $2.00 


on 
BLUE ANGEL COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
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If you are coming to New York this sum- 


mer for a vacation or graduate work, 


you will enjoy the friendly Barbizon— 
close to theatres, art galleries and shops. 
Swimming pool, sun decks, lounges, 
library. 700 rooms each with radio, In- 
teresting social activities. Write for 
booklet U. 


From $3 daily « Weekly on application 


NEW YORK'S Mm 
DENCE F 


tS “ON 
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Quebec. 
historic towns and villages. 
All summer sports at their best. 





the unsurpassed industrial opportunities 


Plaza, New York City 20. 








 BIENVENUS 


ome @ ITT-] -Y-¥ 4 


Enjoy the warm welcome and old-time hospi- 
tality that await you in the comfortable 
modern inns and hotels of La Province de 
Picturesque scenery, centuries old 
Splendid roads. 


aa PROVINCE DE 


uébec 


For help in planning a vacation that is different, or for information concerning 


Publicity Burean, Parliament Buildings, Quebec City, Canada; or 48 Rockefeller 





in our province, write the Provincial 











WEN BUYING SHEET MUS! 


ask your dealer to show you 
DITION 
PY 





CENTURY CERTIFIED E 
IT_EOSTS ONLY 20% A, £01 


Catalogue 









MB SOUVENIR BOOKLETS 


for Closing Days 
The Ideal Gifts for Your Pupiis 


Your choice of fourteen beautiful cover designs 


in full colors. Booklets supplied with or without 
special printing of pupils’ names, etec., on inside 
pages. Your photo on each booklet, if desired. Send 
only three cents in stamps for sample and circular 


with complete information. Order from: 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Art Department, Dansville, N. Y. 











}Have YOU secured YOUR 
BRITISH 
Travel Requirements ? 


If pot, don't dalay. Everyone of these 
British Railways services may be 
arranged here, before you /eave. 
@ RAIL tickets and reservations .. . 
Be sure fo purchase MILEAGE 
COUPONS, of savings up fo 32% 
(Coupons NOT obtainable in the 
British Isles). 

@ Delightful SIGHTSEEING TRIPS 
and TOURS by rail, motor coach, 
steamer. 

@ CHANNEL STEAMERS — between 
Britain and Ireland, Britain and the 
Continent. 

@ RESERVATIONS ot 47 outstanding 
HOTELS operated by the Hotels 
Executive, British Transport, may 
be made before you /eave. 


Typical of DEVALUATION 
SAVINGS—London to 
Paris by train and steamer 
for as little as $9.24 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or any office shown below. 


@ NEW YORK 20,6.Y., 9 Rockefeller PI. 
CHICAGO 3, IIl., 39 So. La Salle St. 
LOS ANGELES 14, Cal., 510 W. 6th St, 
TORONTO, Ontario, 69 Yonge Street 




































For illustrated literature, write 
Dept. 24 at any address above. 


















Travel carefree in 
Cheyenne or Woonsocket 

with Travelers Cheques 

in your purse or your pocket! 








Always carry 


BANK of AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 







Issued by the world’s largest 
bank, acceptable throughout 
the world. 75¢ per $100 at banks 
and travel offices everywhere. 


BANK OF AMERICA W.T.& S.A. CALIFORNIA 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 



















Dear Miss Owen, 

I wish you would publish this letter 
or words to the same effect in your May 
issue if possible. My name appeared 
in your April issue as wishing to cor- 
respond and exchange ideas with other 
teachers. Since then, my pupils and I 
have received over 250 letters so that it 
is nearly impossible to answer every 
one. I have only eighteen pupils in all 
grades 1 to 8, and seven in grades 5 to 8. 
However, we wish to thank all teachers 
and pupils for their letters and will 
try our best to answer them all. 


Thomas L. Bradford, Ontario 


My, my, what letter writers Amet- 
icans are! Mr. Bradford’s letter 
did not arrive in time for the May 
issue. If you haven't heard from 
his pupils, you will know why. 


* 
Dear Migs Owen, 


“We Count in 1950” was a timely ar- 
ticle. We certainly do count. The cen- 
sus taker just left our home a half hour 
ago and I am writing to. you while I 
am still boiling mad. -We should have 
prepared for him by taking a week off 
to count everything we have on our 
farm. It’s a wonder-he,-didn’t want to 
know how many rocks: we took out 
of the field to build a fence. My hus- 
band stayed quite calm but I was 
fuming. . . 


Matilda McLaughlin, Alabama 


Well, Matilda, as far as we can 
see you have one thing to be thank- 
ful for. It’s all over for ten years, 
so you'll have a long time to get your 
blood pressure back to normal. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

The April Showers poster described 
in your April issue won a prize for us. 
Our town is having a drive for a new 
hospital and each class was supposed to 
make a display for a store window. 
We made a large poster following your 
directions and lettered on it, “Be Pro- 
tected. Give to the Hospital Drive.” 
We received many compliments and 
won second prize. 


Marsha Hallihan, [Illinois 


We are very glad to have assisted 
in ee your hospital drive and 
in helping you win a prize. 


»* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

We are petitioning magazines and 
textbooks to stop a partisan religious 
policy which is carried on through the 
schools. We notice several mentions 
of Easter in your April issue but we 
have yet to see any mention of the 
Jewish holidays occurring at that time. 
The same is true at Christmas. We 
should like to appeal to your sense of 
fair play... 

Bernard Olson, New York 


We refuse to enter into any dis- 
cussion on Christmas. You might 
get us to do so next December but 
we doubt it, for there is a tender tra- 
dition in school Christmas celebra- 
tions, which has a truly American 
flavor. So far as Easter time is con- 
cerned, we do not include religious 
material connected with it in the 
magazine, The word Easter was used 
in connection with Easter bunny or 
Easter rabbit. We do agree that 
there are many interesting Jewish 
customs and traditions that could be 
taught in our schools and that would 


help te promete much-needed under- 
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standing. “We believe that there is g 
place for. such material in the class. 
room and we invite you to submit q 
study unit or a story based on life in 
a Jewish home. “« 
* 
~~. Miss Owen, 
y must ‘you put interestin 

rial on the back of the frentinbices ot 
calendar:and other pages that we w 
like to cut out of the magazine? ‘¥f 
you would run an advertisement, é 
better still leave the page blank on the 
back, I’m sure that all the readers would 
like it better. 

Helen .Wonderly,. Ohio 


The readers would, we agree, bat 
the advertisers wouldn’t (and-right 
fully so} and before long your good 
friend Unale.Sam would ‘be sending 
us a cease-and-desist order. The 
postal Jaws prehibit our .’ putting 
pages in the magazine for the par- 
pose of removing them. And theg, 
what about the thousands of readers 
that would write and say that they 
got only half an issue—because they 
had several blank pages. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

Thank you for your page on Booker 
T. Washington. wonder if many 
white teachers realize how desperate 
colored teachers are for illustrative me 
terial that shows Negro people carry- 
ing on the normal activities of life.... 

We do not want our children to grow 
up feeling that they are inferior. Ff 
we can display only pictures of white 
children, it is inevitable that this will 
happen. On _ behalf of the colored 
teachers I ask if we may have a frontis 
piece soon, one showing colored chil 
dren in a normal happy situation. 

Clarissa Brown, Tennessee 


We are working on your 
tion, Clarissa. The biggest diffieaty 
is in finding suitable material, but 
we will see what we can do. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

Bravg fgr Miss Bryant!, If ever a 
music supervisor deserved some honors, 
she did. I considered myself a hopeless 
monotone until Miss Bryant convinced 
me that I could learn to sing. Through 
your counselor service, she outlined 4 
procedure for me to follow, and while 
today I’m not a soloist, Ising with the 
children and they with me and we all 
have a grand time. 


Josephine Clark, Delaware 


You are not the first so-called 
monotone Miss Bryant has helped. 
Perhaps your letter will encourage 
other teachers to try this same pre 
cedure. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

I don’t know how many teachers read 
the advertisements, but I guess there at? 
a lot like us. A week before spring* 
cation, we were looking at a Unit 
Lines advertisement and another teae? 
exclaimed, “Let’s go.” Four of us 4 
and we had a wonderful time. We 
advertisements are almost as im 
as the text. 


Marie Kessler, Pennsylegm*§ 


—_~ 





Why not write an account of be] 
pip, for the travel contes', 
t could easily mean the whe 
for another trip. 








Service every mile...comfort every minute 









on Canadian Pacific trains 
across CANADA... 





East or west across Canada...to and from the North Pacific Coast 
and California...on smooth-rolling Canadian Pacific trains. Re- 
laxing, easy-chair comfort...wide berths...modern roomettes... 
ai gracious hospitality... mouth-watering food. 
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lored Glorious scenery through the heart of the Canadian Rockies, for- 
chil ests, rushing rivers! In Victoria, British Colunbia, the Empress 
essee Hotel—set amid ever-blooming rose gardens—famous for meals, 
courtesy and service, Canadian Pacific style! 








ror rail fares, Great Lakes trips, Alaska cruises and trans-Pacific air service, see your local agent or any Canadian Pacific o 
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BELONGS IN EVERY 
CLASSROOM 


1 hy 


No lag in interest here! Daily, in thousands of American classrooms, reference source. Carefully selected teaching pictures combine with 
just such scenes are taking place.With Compton’s handy, pupils find _ stimulating text to tell the full factual story. All material is carefully 
the answers to their questions at the time they arise. The Compton _ prepared to meet the reading needs of each grade level. These are 
Fact-Index at the back of each volume is a never-failing quick- just a few of the reasons why Compton’s belongs in every classroom 





Elementary students find Compton’s as fascinating Inthe science room, clear, workable experiments Favored inthe study hall. High school students hat 
as fiction. They turn to it eagerly for every subject. make Compton’s essential classroom equipment. learned to save time by going to Compton’s fi 


Recent studies made in two school systems equipment. Using ten years as the average 

one large, the other of average size life of the encyclopedia, the cost of Compton s 
prove the encyclopedia the most valuable is only one-third of one per cent of the cost 
and yet the least expensive piece of classroom — of operating a modern classroom. 


Budget for classroom encyclopedias. Earmark funds for Compton’s. 


FREE to teachers while supply lasts. Personal copy of any one of the following reprints of new articles 

; from the 1950 Compton’s Pictured Encylopedia. Give school and position. No obligation. Primary: 

yore mone mom children Farm Life; Intermediate grades: Coal—Heat—Petroleum; High school: Atoms—Energ y—Electrons. 
ike ompton 8 tor its pi tures. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY. itelele a. B Ras a Street, Chicago 10, I! 
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